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INTRODUCTION 


Though family rearing is treated as an important function of 
women, it is also used as a tool of oppression of women, there in 
a patriarchal society. A woman who rears people around her from 
early morning till late night with an indefinite routine is referred as 
jobless or housewife. Whereas her counterpart is often referred 
as the breadwinner. To break the bad, Savitribai Phule, proposed 
to women of her time in particular that “sit idle no more; go get 
education”. The message was clear enough to be adopted by 
UNICEF, i.e. ‘investing in girls’ education transforms communities, 
countries and the entire world”. A strong and educated “women 
community” indeed reduces inequality. The latest statistics of the 
UNICEF reveals that around 129 million girls are out of school. 
To end the issues of inequality, discrimination and poverty, United 
Nations Development Programme adopted the sustainable 
development goals (SDG) otherwise known as the global goals to 
have a better planet. One of the seventeen goals is the goal of 
gender equality; the inequality based on gender and its apparent 
discrimination essentially act as a pulldown factor of social mobility 
and progress, indeed amounts to the observation of Kofi Annan, 
the former UN Secretary General, “to educate girls is to reduce 
poverty”. The role of education is to make her the leader and 
apparently the development of the society is the culmination of 
our endeavor. From the perspective of economic development, 
though we do not theoretically segregate economic development 
based on gender, the issue of women being deprived of the 
development discourse need some focus. To address the issue, 
the book focuses on the aspect of how education amounts women 
to come foray and bear the torch of leadership. The volume on 
“Women Education Leadership and Development” is perhaps an 
addition to have a better understanding on the spheres women 
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were often neglected and how they triumphed the deprivation to 
advance the socio-economic wellbeing of the economy. The book 
has having three thematic parts. The first theme is on Women 
and Education, which contains four articles. The second theme is 
on Women and Leadership and the third theme is on Women and 
Development Indicators. 


The paper co-authored by Amala Anie John and Lalija 
V.K titled “Determinants of Higher Education Demand among 
Women in Kerala: An Intertemporal Analysis” examines the factors 
which influence the demand for higher education in Kerala among 
women. It also looked into how far the education and economic 
background of the parents and other familial characteristics affect 
the need for higher education among women in Kerala. The 
primary function of education was to impart knowledge, but 
gradually, a secondary function emerged to help search for 
employment and finally get employment. The building up of 
credentials to signal the employers has become one of the crucial 
functions of higher education. But what credentials to build upon 
to get employment that matches a person, and accordingly, the 
demand for education started varying. The past forty years in 
Kerala, from 1980 onwards, witnessed a change in the demand 
for education. The change was very subtle in the eighties. It was 
prestigious for families to say that their son or daughter is a doctor 
or an engineer. Hence those who could afford it started to install 
that dream in their children and encouraged them to study well 
for Pre-Degree as the admission for medicine and engineering 
was based on the marks for Pre-Degree. Those who did not get 
access in Kerala started moving to the nearby states of Tamil 
Nadu and Karnataka for these professional courses. In Kerala, 
the choice of education, which programme to do, which institution 
should be selected, etc. is not an individual choice. They are the 
collective decisions of the household and conditioning by the society 
depending on the income of the parents and the status of the 
family. It is treated as an investment in the future both for the 
individuals and the parents, as it is the base on which one gets 
employment and income. Even though one of the determinants of 
higher education demand is parental education and income, other 
factors also influence it equally. The study found that there is no 
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significant difference between males and females on choosing 
conventional to non-conventional programmes, but there is a 
significant difference in choosing traditional to non-conventional 
across cohorts. The physical accessibility of education in Kerala 
is widespread and the population is mobile enough to avail it. 


The paper by Christabell P J titled “Earning Potential and 
Job Satisfaction among Women in STEM-related Jobs” investigates 
the gender disparities among persons working in Kerala’s STEM 
related jobs. It investigates the disparities in earning potential, and 
job satisfaction level among women in the STEM fields in the 
state. Worldwide, the women’s representation in Science 
Technology Engineering Mathematics (STEM) occupations has 
increased since the 1970s, but they remain significantly 
underrepresented in engineering and computer occupations. It is 
to be noted that computer occupations make up more than 80 per 
cent of all STEM employment in the US (Landivar 2013). Gender, 
marital status, religion, socioeconomic category, place of origin, 
age, and other demographic and social variables all have a part in 
determining an individual’s educational and job choices. These 
factors also have an impact on exogenous factors that influence 
employment preferences. The paper examines how these traits 
impact an individual’s decision and how they affect their 
employability. Women have already made significant contributions 
to this field, and their participation enhances STEM’s catalytic 
value. Men are twice as likely as women to work in a STEM 
field, with 31 per cent vs. 15 per cent, respectively. Almost one- 
fifth of female science and engineering graduates are unemployed, 
compared to fewer than one-tenth of male science graduates. In 
the light of these findings, efforts are being made to reduce the 
gender gap in STEM occupations across the world. As one can 
see, the majority of women working in STEM fields have faced 
challenges. Discrimination based on gender, which resulted 
in the tremendous effort being put in during study in male- 
dominated groups, job growth, and reputation, is essential. 
Indeed, most women working in STEM fields report having 
faced prejudice at some time during their professional lives 
(Sabirova et al. 2015). Women in Kerala are not discriminated 
against when it comes to obtaining education, and many of them 
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pursue higher degrees to find work. The nearly equal represe- 
ntation of women in these two categories is due to women’s higher 
educational attainment. 


The paper titled “Gendered and Intertemporal Differences 
in the Educational Attainment of the Kumbharan in Kerala” is co- 
authored by Aravindh Panikkaveettil, Sree Shiga P S and 
Harikumar.B. The Kumbharan of the Malabar region is a socially 
and economically marginalised group. The community has been 
held back by its lack of education, limiting the opportunities 
available to its members and stunting the growth of their traditional 
industry of pottery. Within the community, there exist great 
differences in the educational attainment of men and women. The 
educational attainment of individuals in different age groups also 
varies significantly. There is also a high level of illiteracy among 
the Kumbharan, especially among women. The present study is 
based on a sample survey conducted among 1195 Kumbharan 
belonging to 312 households in Palakkad, Thrissur, and 
Malappuram districts. The study draws upon a mixed methodology 
framework, incorporating quantitative data collected through a 
structured questionnaire and qualitative data collected through in- 
depth interviews and focus group discussions with the community. 
The paper explores the major reasons behind the abysmal levels 
of educational attainment among the Kumbharan. It was observed 
that social structures like religious beliefs, the caste hierarchy, a 
deep-rooted patriarchal mindset, and linguistic exclusion in schools 
were the driving factors behind the community showing poor levels 
of education. The study uses data from the questionnaire-based 
survey to supplement the qualitative observations and concludes 
that change is happening among the Kumbharan nowadays, albeit 
at a slow pace. There is, however, a long way for the community 
to go before they catch up with the general levels of literacy and 
educational attainment in Kerala. 


The paper “Literacy Rate, Decision Making and Working 
Status of Women in India: A Study Based on the NFHS Data 
2019-2020” by Sreelakshmi Sudhakaran finds the correlation 
between literacy rates of females, Decision making and their 
earning status. About women’s rights, is an easy task and ensuring 
them all the rights they are in need of is a painful work. The 
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recently published National Family Health Survey 2019-2020 gives 
a detailed analysis on the life of women in India. According to the 
latest sex ratio data, there are 1020 females for every 1000 males 
in India. The same NFHS 2019-2020 data shows shocking trends 
that the various Indian states face. The female literacy rate on an 
average is 70.3 % for India and the work participation rate of 
females were 23.5 % according to the ILO estimates. There is a 
huge gap between the literacy rates and the working population 
of females. Even though attaining good secondary, higher 
secondary or a university education does not ensure enough 
participation of these women in the economic sphere. The AII- 
India Survey on Higher Education 2019-2020 shows that 19.6 
million boys and 18.9 million girls are enrolled in higher education. 
In this, females constitute 49% of the total enrollment. The Gross 
Enrollment Ratio (GER) data in 2019-2020 was 26.9 for males 
and 27.3 for females. There exists a huge gap between the literacy 
rate of women and their working and earning status. The NFHS 
data of 2019-2020 shows that Indian women do have a key role in 
certain decision-making processes related to them and their family. 
Probably these women attained these qualities through good 
educational background. But we are not totally aware of the kind 
of problems upon which she takes a decision. The number of 
women who worked for the past 12 months and who were paid in 
cash were very few in numbers in almost all the Indian states, be 
it urban or rural. In economics, we term all the activities done as 
ahelp or as a token of love by anyone as non-economic activities; 
especially the work done by our mothers and the other female 
counterparts out of love we called non-economic activities. This 
term has gained such wide popularity among women that most of 
them are much pleased to be domesticated by love and less 
delighted to be called economic agents who can earn enough to 
stand for their own. So, the relationship between the literacy rate 
of women, their decision-making capacity and their working status 
is a puzzle of the Indian states to solve. Trying to solve this, makes 
it more and more complicated. In total, the NFHS data of 2019- 
2020 shows an improvement in the life of women in India as we 
are marching towards a more independent society in every sense. 
Economically speaking, it’s a raw fact that most women have not 
attained economic independence. We have to go a long way to 
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ensure a fast and sustainable economic backup and stability for 
Indian women. 


Part two, titled Women and Leadership, discusses women’s 
positions in leadership, which essentially voices them as Malala 
Yusufzai puts it “I speak not for myself, but so those without a voice 
can be heard; those who have fought for their rights;...their right to 
be treated with dignity; their right to equality of opportunity”. The 
paper titled “Women on Board in India: On Paper and in Practice” by 
Nanditha Mathew investigates the changes to corporate boards 
following the quota. In 2013, the Indian Companies Act introduced a 
new law that imposed a quota of at least one female director on the 
board of certain classes of companies. In this work we investigate 
the changes to corporate boards following the quota. Owing to the 
regulation on quota, after 2013, even though firms appointed women 
on board, we find that the share of women is still very few and that 
the newly hired female board members are not actively involved in 
the board. Through empirical data, we observe a huge difference in 
remuneration between male and female directors. This raises 
questions on which policies can help in gender balance in top positions 
that go beyond mere tokenism. 


The paper titled “Women and Leadership - A gendered 
perspective to policy making “ by Jasmin and Srishti Pal provide 
sufficient evidence of women’s political representation has on 
growth, health and educational outcomes and its critical role in 
catalysing gender parity. The authors strongly believe policies 
improving women’s political agency, thereby, participation should 
be included under the broader strategy of post-pandemic recovery. 
While gender quotas at legislative level is necessary, it is not 
sufficient to influence socio-cultural factors and institutions 
mentioned above. The gender quotas must be complimented with 
policies aimed towards developing capacity (leadership training, 
mentoring, encouraging women to start small with local positions, 
and imparting fundraising skills), improving access to political 
institutions, supporting advocacy platforms for women, and gender 
mainstreaming at national policy levels. 


The paper titled *Women's autonomy and its determinants in 
North and South India” by Nancy Yadav assesses women’s 
autonomy in North and South India and explores the impact of 
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various individual; household and demographic; and spousal 
characteristics on women’s autonomy in these two regions, using 
IHDS-II (2011-12) dataset. This study has measured women’s 
autonomy in two dimensions- decision making autonomy (DMA), 
and physical mobility (PM). The study found that while women in 
the South had higher decision-making autonomy than their 
counterparts in the North, they had lower physical mobility than 
the latter which is very puzzling given the high female work force 
participation rate in the South. This reveals the complex dynamism 
of capitalism and patriarchy. Women's autonomy differed not just 
across regions but also differed across the two dimensions within 
the same region—in both regions women had lower level of PM 
than DMA. It was noted that there was weak correlation among 
the two measures of women's autonomy in both regions, and the 
magnitude of correlation varied across regions, indicating that 
women's autonomy in various dimensions need not move at the 
same pace and even in the same direction, and both regions had 
different pattern of women's autonomy. The multinomial logit 
model used to assess the impact of different factors on women's 
autonomy revealed many interesting results: work for pay had 
positive impact on women's PM in both regions but had no 
significant impact on their DMA; women in the higher age group 
had higher autonomy in both dimensions in both regions—the 
impact was stronger on PM than DMA in both regions, and across 
region it was stronger in the North than the South; caste had 
significant impact on women's DMA in the North but the results 
were inconclusive for the South; IHDS data shows that in both 
regions women from lower castes— particularly, OBC and SC—were 
likely to have lower PM than upper caste women, which busts the 
myth of lower caste women having higher freedom in movement; 
education of women had a greater impact on women's autonomy 
in both dimensions in the North than in the South; spouse's 
education had positive impact on DMA in the North but not in the 
South; women in the lowest income group had the lowest autonomy 
in both regions; religion had a significant influence on women's 
PM in both regions but the results were inconclusive for DMA. 


Part three, of the book, titled Women and Development 
Indicators, addresses a variety of development issues including 
how nudging can improve the sex ratio and health and wellbeing 
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of society. The paper “A study on ‘Nudge’ as a Tool in Balancing 
Child Sex Ratio” is co authored by Ashna Salim & Munawwara 
Zubair. The growth and development scenario emphasize the 
importance of male - female equality. Economically and socially 
advanced countries have shown sex ratios favourable to females. 
The sex ratio conveys a great deal about the state of gender 
relations. The fifth edition of National Family Health Survey 
(NFHS) has shown more proportion of women than men. There 
are 1020 women compared to 1000 men according to NFHS-5. 
This cannot be seen as a shift in or the disappearance of son 
complex from India. In this background, it is important to study 
the other facets of analysing gender equality. One such indicator 
is the sex ratio at birth (Child Sex Ratio). While the overall sex 
ratio presents encouraging trends across the country encompassing 
29 states and Union Territories (Census, 2011), the same is not 
true in the case of the girl child in the age group 0-6 years. This 
is an alarming indicator for women disempower-ment. Alarmed 
by the sharp decline, the Government of India has introduced Beti 
Bachao, Beti Padhao (BBBP) programme to address the issue of 
decline in CSR. The main objectives of the scheme are to prevent 
gender biased sex selective elimination, ensure survival & 
protection of the girl child, and ensure education ofthe girl child. 
The purpose of the study is to do a trend analysis with respect to 
child sex ratio till 2011 and to understand how nudge policy is 
used in BBBP scheme. Nudge is a concept in behavioural 
economics. Nudge policies gently encourage people to engage in 
desired behaviour while respecting their freedom of choice. The 
data on child sex ratio has been taken from two secondary sources 
of information; Census of India and Economic Survey 2018-19. 
Since 2021 Census data has not been released, NFHS -5 data on 
Child Sex Ratio (CSR) has been used for a quick analysis. 


The paper titled *Non-Communicable Disease Burden among 
Women in India-Evidence from Global Burden of Disease Study" 
by Sanitha Sadanandan tries to analyse the burden of NCDs 
and related risk factors among women. Women's health issues 
and challenges have altered tremendously over the world in the 
last few decades. There has been a transition in global health 
outline such as the shift of diseases burden and death from 
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communicable and maternal diseases to non-communicable 
diseases (NCDs), both in high and low-income countries. The 
traditional causes of morbidity and mortality have been replaced 
by chronic and degenerative diseases, also among women. NCDs 
have an impact on women’s health and development throughout 
the lifespan causing morbidity and mortality as well as jeopardising 
their socio-economic position. Death and disability from NCDs in 
the most productive age can lead to a high economic burden in 
terms of catastrophic healthcare expenditure upon households. 
As the agent of a healthy lifestyle and principal caretaker in the 
families, women play a vital role in the communities to attain health 
and well-being. Therefore, the growing burden of NCDs, 
particularly among women acts as a major obstacle to 
development, mainly to achieve the ongoing agenda of sustainable 
development. As per recent data from the Global Burden of 
Disease (GBD), the share of Communicable, Maternal, Neonatal, 
and Nutritional Diseases (CMNND) to total deaths among Indian 
women has decreased from 60 percent in 1990 to 28 percent in 
2019, while the share of NCDs to total deaths in women has 
increased from 32 to 64 percent. To achieve the targets of 
Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs), it is necessary to prevent 
NCDs as to reduce one by third of premature NCD death by 
2030 and attain gender equality as the major goal of sustainable 
development. The study has employed the data extracted from 
the Global Burden of Disease Study (GBD) in various periods. 
The outcomes of the study show that the NCD burden is 
comparatively high among women in India relative to men. There 
is a Significant disparity in the burden of NCDs in different states 
in the country, specifically among gender. As a result, there is a 
pressing need to tackle the problem in states with the highest 
rates of NCDs, with a special focus on women from poor socio- 
economic conditions. Gender-responsive health policy interventions 
and strategies, as well as inter-sectoral collaboration to identify 
and promote measures beyond the health sector, should be 
implemented to improve the health and well-being of women as 
well as to achieve sustainable development. 


The volume is a compendium of selected papers presented 
in the International Webinar on ‘Women and Development’ 
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organised by the Department of Economics under the University 
of Kerala. The author is indebted to the University which 
facilitated the activities of the department. The volume is 
would be useful to the researchers, academicians, policy makers 
and those interested on various issues in women and 
development. 


Siddik Rabiyath 
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Determinants of Higher Education 
Demand among Women in Kerala: 
An Intertemporal Analysis 


AmalaAnie John and Lalija V.K 


Introduction 


he primary function of education was to impart 

knowledge but gradually there emerged a secondary 
function too, to help in the search for employment and finally 
employment. The building up of credentials to signal the employers 
has become one of the important functions of education. But what 
credentials to build upon to get employment that matches a person 
was always pondered by the job seekers and accordingly the 
demand for education started varying. 


The time when education was viewed as a means to increase 
knowledge has given way to think education as an investment for 
future income. Education is an investment that yields a high return 
for the individual and for society (Porter, 1997). It was found 
empirically true that college graduates tend to have lower 
unemployment rates than individuals with less education (Bosley 
et al. 1998). Hence people continue with their education. Even 
after completing a terminal degree which will directly enable them 
to get a job, they continue to do other courses in order to enhance 
their employability. 


The past forty years in Kerala, from 1980 onwards, witnessed 
a change in the demand for education. The change was very 
subtle in the eighties. It was prestigious for families to say that 
their son or daughter is a doctor or an engineer. Hence those who 
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could afford started to install that dream in their children and 
encouraged them to study well for Pre-Degree as the admission 
for medicine and engineering was based on the marks for Pre- 
Degree. Gradually, parents started investing in tuitions to help their 
children attain their dreams. This was followed by sending them 
to coaching classes for entrance exams as the numbers of seats 
in the Government medical colleges and engineering colleges were 
less. Those who did not get admission in Kerala started moving to 
the nearby states of Tamil Nadu and Karnataka for these 
professional courses. 


In Kerala, the choice of education, which programme to do, 
which institution should be selected etc. is simply not an individual 
choice. They are the collective decisions of the household and 
conditioning by the society depending upon the income of the 
parents and the status of the family. It is treated as an investment 
for the future or future investment both for the individuals and for 
the parents, as it is the base on which one gets an employment 
and income. 


Even though one of the determinants of higher education 
demand is the parental education and income, there are other 
factors also which influences it equally. The research questions 
which are pondered in this paper are the following. What are the 
factors which influence the demand for higher education in Kerala 
among women? How far the education and economic background 
of the parents and other familial characteristics affect demand 
for the higher education among women in Kerala? Whether 
accessibility and mobility of educational institutions was an issue 
for women? The objective under discussion is to assess the various 
determinants of higher education demand in Kerala. The 
hypothesis tested on the basis of the discussions is that there is no 
significant difference between male and female on choosing 
conventional to nonconventional programmes. 


The paper is divided into five sections. After the introduction 
a brief review of literature is included as second section. The 
methods of study are discussed in the third section and followed 
by the findings and discussions. A brief conclusion is presented in 
the last section. 
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Review of Literature 


Even though education is considered as the ways and means 
to attain freedom and development for the minorities, including 
women, the extent of its reach shows an uneven pattern in many 
ways. The empowerment of women and their attainment of a job 
and income develop them and in turn a family and society. But the 
access of women to higher education and professional courses 
and the availability of jobs in the market for women also show 
mismatches. To bridge this gap, there is the need to analyse the 
extent of the gap. 


Shireen Jeejeebhoy (1995) attempts to analyse, how education 
of women affects their autonomy and reproductive behaviour. 
This study supports the widely held belief that fertility reduction is 
one consequence of improvement in female education and 
consequent changes in female autonomy. The study lays out the 
policy implications of these findings and fruitful directions for future 
results. The economic aspects are not dealt within the study. 


Vimala (2002) points out that when women are educated; 
there is significant improvement in their status within the family 
and in society. The restrictions on mobility of women resulted in 
a limited knowledge base and this alienates them from decision- 
making processes within the family and society, which reinforces 
their isolation. She argues that, evidence has shown that when 
the income of women goes up there is immediate improvement in 
the health, nutrition and education status of children. This does 
not always hold true when the income of men goes up. Increased 
mobility gives women greater access to information and knowledge 
and helps build self-esteem and self-confidence. She points out 
that mobility and autonomy go together. Unless we are willing to 
grapple with gender inequalities, education for all will remain a 
distant dream. 


Roopa Vohra and Sen (1985) attempts to evaluate some of 
the most crucial and controversial problems relating to the social 
and educational status and employment of women. They identify 
lack of education resulting in economic dependence of women 
upon men as one of the primary reasons which has always pushed 
them into the back-ground having only a secondary status both 
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within and outside the family. The study is mostly conducted in a 
historical and social perspective. 


Karuna Ahmad (1979) points out that, studies on Indian 
women generally assume that, better educational and employment 
opportunities are fundamental to any improvement in the status of 
women. However, there is little objective basis to warrant such 
an assumption; for one thing, women in rural areas as well as 
urban, from economically weaker sections have always laboured 
hard, and yet their status has always been low. She briefly surveys 
the dominant trends in the employment of working women in India 
and argues that there must be a new orientation of the research 
into the question of working women. She argues that since sex- 
related attributes are rooted in social structure, the studies of 
women in India have to be more contextual than has been 
traditionally the case, if they are to be relevant. 


Khan et al. (2014) has analysed the gap between the 
education of men and women at secondary and higher stages 
along with regional variations, focusing on the impact of educational 
growth on the development of education for women. While offering 
socio-cultural factors as responsible for regional variations in the 
enrolment of women at different stages of education, she suggested 
the need for further probe into the goals of women's education, 
motivational factors behind the same. 


Methods 


Primary data which were collected through field investigation 
were supported with secondary data wherever necessary. The 
secondary data were obtained from various agencies of Central 
and State governments such as All India Survey on Higher 
Education (AISHE), Economic Review, etc. are used for the study. 
Various reports on education and employment published by other 
private agencies were also used whenever found necessary. The 
primary data is collected with the help of a structured interview 
schedule through an extensive field work and interviews. Other 
qualitative methods such as case study and observation methods 
also were used. The study makes use of cohort study in grouping 
and analyzing the samples; which were selected using stratified 
random sampling. A total sample of 420 respondents were selected 
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for the study. Mann Whitney U statistic was used in to test the 
hypothesis. 


Findings and Discussions 


Factors which Influence the Demand for Higher Education 
in Kerala among Women? 


Family is a cross-sectional part of society, which reflects its 
general behaviour decisions. Gender is one of the important factors 
considered when decisions are made in society, the workplace 
and family. In the case of education decisions also, it was so. The 
progress of society made the conditions of women also better. 
From the position where girls were not sent to school, the 
progressive policies of various governments in Kerala had brought 
the rate of education of girls to the forefront. This is reflected in 
the employment scenario also. The sample of the study consists 
of 420 people out of whom 46.2 per cent is female and 53.8 per 
cent is male (Figure 1). 


Figure 1: Gender of Respondents 


и Female 
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Source: Primary Data 


Religion 


Religion is one factor which cannot be avoided when 
discussion on any issue is done. It plays a subtle role in all the 
policies discussed and decisions made by the government 
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knowingly or unknowingly. When the composition of sample is 
analyzed it is seen that majority (60%) falls into the category Hindus 
while 32.1% are Christians (Figure 2). The concentration of 
Muslims in the sample is far less at 7.1 per cent. 


Figure 2: Religion of Respondents 


Muslim 


Source: Primary Data 


Social Category 


To ensure equal participation and to upgrade the plight of the 
historically downtrodden, governments followed the reservation 
policy religiously. It is seen that it has helped the SC/ST, OEC and 
OBC categories of the society (Figure 3). 


Figure 3: Social Category of Respondents 


Source: Primary Data 
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Place of Origin 


The rural-urban divide is not so prominent in Kerala, as it is 
in the other parts on India. Yet, it is analyzed to see the percentage 
of population who hailed from the rural regions of Kerala and to 
understand where they have reached in life. Sixty two percent of 
the sample hailed from the rural areas of Kerala, but that did not 
hinder them in attaining good education and gaining good 
employment (Figure 4). 


Figure 4: Place of Origin of Respondents 
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Source: Primary Data 


Regions 


The study was conducted among those who were employed 
in Thiruvananthapuram district as the southern districts of Kerala 
had the education level and employment level high. Hence the 
sample also has the concentration high from the Southern districts 
(80%) which comprised of Thiruvananthapuram, Kollam, 
Pathanamthitta and Alleppey. Central Districts which comprised 
of Kottayam, Idukki, Ernakulam, Trissur and Palghat had the 
representation of 13.1 per cent in the sample whereas the Northern 
Districts; Malappuram, Kozhikode, Wayanad, Kannur and 
Kasaragod had only 7.1 percent representation in the sample 


(Figure 5). 
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Figure 5: Regions of Respondents 
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Source: Primary Data 


Age 


The age intervals selected were 20-30, 30-40, 40-50 and 50- 
60. The youngest person was of the age 20 and the eldest one 59 
(Figure 4.6). The average age of the sample was estimated at 
39.97. The percentage presence of people in these four categories 
varied. 


Figure 6: Age of Respondents 
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Education 


Education level of the respondents were analyzed as reported 
by them and the highest percentage belonged to professional 
degree with 37 per cent which was followed by 27 per cent with 
degree and 18 per cent with PG. PhD was taken by nine per cent 
and diploma holders another nine per cent (Figure 7). Education 
attainment of the population is high as the sample indicates, since 
majority population went for higher education. 


Figure 7: Education Level of Respondents 


ш Diploma &Degree mPG mProfessional mPhD 


Factors Affect Demand for the Higher Education among 
Women in Kerala 


Familial characteristics such as the education of the parents, 
their employment and earnings, spouse's education and 
employment etc. play an important influencing role in the education 
and employment of the respondent. As the literature indicates, 
the education decisions about the children are a collective familial 
decision. In a place like Kerala, women continue their education 
even after marriage at times and the education of the bride or 
groom is a very decisive factor in selecting them as the spouse. 
Parents who are educated would invest in the education of their 
children and would like to select a bride or groom who is equally 
educated or more. 
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Parental Employment 


The income ofthe household altogether plays a very important 
role in the education decision ofthe children. The monthly earnings 
ofthe parents is the most decisive factor in deciding whether they 
could afford to give their children a professional education or not. 
Since, the period under consideration is spread over a forty-year 
time span, we need to keep in mind the inflation factor, even 
though it is not discounted in the study as such. When it was 
reported that the father had a minimum earning, even if he was 
reported as unemployed, the study cross checked and found that 
he was working as casual labourer or making a basic minimum 
income so that he was able to take care of his family as is expected 
of him by the society. But out of 420, only 139 reported that their 
mother was working, i.e., 67 per cent of the mothers remained 
unemployed. 


The 50-60 cohort reported the lowest earnings for both father 
and mother, but this was a time in the 1980s or 1990s where 
inflation was not this high, and the value of the rupee was more. 
The highest average income level for both father and mother was 
reported by 40-50 cohort. When we move towards the lower age 
groups the average earnings reported becomes less. It should also 
be kept in mind that the income taken in the study 1s given by the 
respondents and there was no way to cross check such a sensitive 
data, either for the respondent nor for their parents. Amidst this, 
one surprising factor which stands out is that in all the age groups 
the average reported earnings of the mother is higher than the 
average reported earnings of the father. 


The employment of the parents is reported as varied where 
five per cent among fathers were unemployed while 66.4 per 
cent mothers were unemployed (Figure 8). The highest reported 
employment of fathers was Government employee (25.7 96) and 
that of the mother also was the same (1196). Teaching was the 
next highest option for the mother (as accepted by the society) be 
it college teaches (2.6%), private school teaches (2.6%) or 
government schoolteachers (6.7%). The study wanted to check 
the profession of the parents of the respondents as reported by 
them rather than confining it to standardized groups. 
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Figure 8: Parental Employment of Respondents 


Spouse’s Education 


Spouse’s education is another factor which plays an important 
role in employment of the respondent and in some extent in the 
education of the respondent as well if it is a woman. In the Kerala 
society, a matrimonial alliance happens only if many factor match 
between the bride and the groom and between both the families. 
The education of both the persons are an important factor. Usually, 
people look for an equally qualified person and if it is a woman, 
the parents look for a more educated person for their daughter, 
than her education level. The only time this was discounted is 
when the groom had a good job to show off or a government job, 
so that it would not be a problem in the level of education even 
though it is a bit lower than that of the bride. 


Figure 9: Spouse’s Education of Respondents 
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Source: Primary Data 
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As the data indicate, in the professional, PG and degree level 
there is not much of a difference, but the PhD level shows a bit 
gap, for it was usually registered and completed after marriage 
(Figure 9). Even though the level ofthe qualifications is not equal, 
it does not show any wide variations as well. 


Spouse's Occupation 


When we consider the spouse employment alone, majority 
falls into the category private employee (26.4%) followed by 
Government employees (21.396). Twenty percent is unemployed 
and these are mainly women as none of the women respondents 
in the sample reported that their spouses are unemployed (Figure 
10). In a patriarchal society, it is acceptable if the women do not 
work even if she is highly educated, but it is unacceptable if the 
man does not work. It is disheartening to note that the times when 
the role of women is equally accepted and recognized in the society 
is yet to come. 


Figure 10: Spouse's Occupation of Respondents 
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Source: Primary Data 


Education of Siblings 


The education of the siblings shows an interesting pattern as 
few respondents who is highly educated reported that their brother 
or sister has studied only up to third grade or even an illiterate. 
Even though education of an individual is a collective family decision 
many a time, the desire to continue it and to reach a high level 
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also depends on the individual’s fire and capability to overcome 
the hardships of life. Not everyone has this. 


The case of Dr. Latha is a perfect example of this fire within 
aperson. Dr. Latha belonged to Scheduled Caste category, whose 
parents are illiterates and worked as casual labourers in a tea 
estate in Idukki. She has three elder brothers and a sister who are 
elder to her. Being illiterates, her parents understood that the only 
way to move upward from their condition was providing an 
education to their children and they sent all their children to school. 
But one by one they all dropped out of school and started going 
for petty jobs to earn money. On the other hand, Dr. Latha was 
passionate about reading and school library provided medicine to 
quench her thirst for books. She spent all the time she could reading 
different kinds of books and her parents were happy that at least 
one of their children was learning. She passed 10™ grade with 
second class marks, and got admission in the nearby college. She 
heard that one of the boys from the nearby settlement went for 
degree programme in Thiruvananthapuram which was a far of 
place from their village and also heard that he had only to spend 
money for his travel as his food and accommodation was covered 
under the Government scheme of reservation. From there the 
journey of Dr. Latha took another turn; she went for BA as per 
the suggestion of some seniors, who suggested that if she could 
continue her education till PhD, she can become a Professor. 
This became the catch phrase and dream for her, and her parents 
and she sailed through her education, barring all odds till she 
reached PhD. In between she did BEd and MEd too. While she 
was doing her PhD, both her parents passed away, but they were 
content and so proud that one of their children is the first who has 
reached that high in education for the first time from their village. 
As she dreamed, Dr.Latha is the Assistant Professor in her subject 
in one of the State Universities of Kerala. 


The data show that while the respondent has the minimum 
education of Diploma, 14.9 percent of the male siblings and 17 percent 
of the female siblings were having education below Diploma level 
(Figure 11). Educational attainment of the male and female siblings 
shows almost the same trend from degree level onwards, but the 
level of education or the respondent is a bit different. 
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Figure 11: Education of Siblings of Respondents 
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Education of Male vs Female siblings 


The equality among boys and girls in the case of their education 
is somewhat accepted by the Kerala society only 98 out of 194 women 
reported that they have a brother and the educational level of those 
women against their brother were analyzed (Table 1). While 37.8 per 
cent of the women are professionally educated it was 27 per cent for 
their brothers. While nine women have their PhDs only three of their 
brothers had PhDs. In all the other levels of education, women studied 
more than their brothers, which is a welcome sign. 


Table 1: Female Education vs her Brother 
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PDC/Plus Two 
Diploma 


Degree 

PG 
Professional 
PhD 

Total 


Source: Primary Data 
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Accessibility and Mobility of Educational Institutions 


Universal access to education can be described as the 
ability of all people to have equal opportunity in education, 
regardless of their social class, gender, ethnicity, background 
or physical and mental disabilities. Majority of the countries 
have the right to education to facilitate the access to education. 
In 2009, the House of Indian Parliament and the President of 
India both signed and approved a bill that would grant free law 
mandated education for children aged six to fourteen (Dubey, 
2010). In Kerala, various pedagogies are in practice in different 
schools and these schools provide free education to all children 
till Plus Two level. 


Accessibility vs Type of Programme 


When we analyse the level of the education of the sample 
through various programmes, it can be seen that who belong to 
the younger cohorts studied Plus Two when Pre-Degree course 
(PDC) was stopped and delinked from college. The frequency 
who did PDC is more in the sample because, till 2000 PDC was 
part of colleges later it was delinked from colleges and gave way 
to Plus Two in schools. The only thing to be noted here is that 
Plus Two/PDC both fall into the category of conventional 


Table 2: Accessibility vs Type of Programme 


26 6 


128 
(16.3) (80.0) 


Source: Primary Survey 
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programs and majority (95%) goes for it even though vocational 
courses is available at this stage (Table 2). Hence, we can say 
thatthe demand for upgradation of skill is thought out by the family 
and parents only after the completion of Plus Two, which is treated 
as a basic education be completed by them. 


Accessibility vs Type of Institutions 


For PDC or Plus Two courses, it is observed that they have 
mostly attended government schools or aided schools. Private or 
self-financing institutions came into being at a later stage and 
they were practically non- existent at the time when the 40-50 
and 50-60 age group was undergoing PDC (Table 3). The selection 
of school (or college before 2000) for PDC or Plus Two 
programmes shows that there are preference Government 
institutions as 58.8 per cent of the sample prefer to be in 
Government schools (or colleges) to do Plus Two Programme (or 
PDC Course) than private/self-financing or aided schools. The 
data reveal that the access of the population to schools, either 
public or aided was there alike. None of the sectors (govt. or 
aided) shied away from establishing schools wherever needed 
even if it was a remote area. 


Table 3 Accessibility vs Type of Institution 


Type of Type of Institution Age Interval 
Institution | 2030 | 30 3040 | 40-50 | 50 |50-60 | 60 


107 104 34 247 
(43.3) | (42.1) | (13.8) ain (100.0) 


Total 


Pvt/Self- 23 25 55 
financing (41.8) | (45.5) 1 1) a 6) |(100.0) 
Aided 30 65 20 3 118 
(25.4) | (55.1) | (16.9) | (2.5) |(100.0) 
Total 160 194 59 7 420 
(38.1) | (462) | (14.0) | (1.7) |(100.0) 


Source: Primary Survey 
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The choice of schools and for PDC or Plus Two course for 
people who belong to various professions are almost similar. People 
who are in Central Government employment or professionals or 
people who are in the management or private sector all had their 
PDC or Plus Two education either in a government or aided school. 
This shows that the level and standard of education provided by 
both Government schools and aided schools are good and it did 
not deter people to reach heights in their later career. 


Accessibility vs Age 


The accessibility of educational institutions for people in 
Kerala is well and good. Majority had the availability of schools 
within a reasonable radius of their home and could easily stay 
with the family and go to school. For elder generation who belongs 
to 50-60 age group, the average distance to their school was a bit 
high as the spread of institutions was not so widespread as it was 
now (Table 4). But they had schools and colleges within a 
reasonable distance. The 40-50 age group is among the first set in 
the sample who started to move to far away colleges for the 
easiness for entrance coaching also. Younger generation had no 
problem in this as there was a wide spread of education institutions 
become more. 


Table 4: Accessibility vs age 
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First Level of Higher Education 


184.238 
220.570 
139.777 
486.545 
207.720 


164.12052 
625.64942 


12.59762 
315.97295 
99.86324 
659.62742 


064.07410 


Source: Primary Data 


The spread of educational institutions, 1.e., schools either 
government or aided or private has increased which is evident from 
the reduction of average distance of 20 km (50-60 age group) to 10 
km (20-30 age group) for Plus Two or PDC. But this is not the case 
when they reach the degree stage. The elder generation (50-60 age 
group) who did their PDC from nearby colleges started to travel to 
far off colleges to do their degree and the average distance increased 
drastically to 196 km. But the average distance of the younger 
generation (20-30) is 68 km only, which shows a much-increased 
spread of educational institutions than before. They went on to join 
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self-financing colleges for their BTech and started to move away 
from home and stay in hostels near to the colleges within Kerala 
while few has even travelled to China to do their degree in Medicine. 


But a surprising trend was revealed in the case of people in 
40-50 age group. The period when they were doing their degree 
courses was the time when engineering courses started to get 
accepted as a prestigious course and as a lucrative job with the 
coming of companies such as Satyam and Wipro. Hence parents 
were ready to invest for children and send them to the nearby 
states of Karnataka and Tamil Nadu for engineering courses. 


When the tertiary degree is reached the average distance 
increases further, but here again the pattern is different. Here the 
number of people each category fell down and the maximum 
distance was travelled by people in the 30-40 age groups which 
came up to 2500 kms. Irrespective of age groups, people have 
travelled to different places to do their tertiary degrees; but this 
again depends on the allotment policies of the Government too. 


Mobility and Education 


Mobility as a concept in education deals with the social mobility 
of the people from one strata of the society to another one as a 
result of the development brought about by education in their life. 
But this section deals only with the physical mobility of the people 
where the quench for education and good colleges made them 
mobile. Accessibility to education was discussed from the 
provider’s side, whether there was accessibility provided by the 
Government of aided or private sector where as mobility is 
discussed from the side of the person who avails the facility. 


Residing Place vs Place of Origin 


For Pre degree and/or plus two courses people mostly 
(94.5%) stayed at their home but for degree courses they started 
to travel to their preferred colleges even though they had a college 
nearby. This increased the average distance and this was not 
because of non-accessibility, but because they were mobile enough 
to search for educational institutions that cater to their needs. 
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Table 5: Residing Place vs Place of Origin 
Place of Origin Residing at 


Paying Rented 
Hostel House/ 
Guest | pst with 
friends 
Rural 244 13 1 3 261 
(93.5) (5.0) (0.4) (1.1) (100.0) 


Urban 153 6 0 0 159 
(96.2) (3.8) (0.0) (0.0) (100.0) 

Total 397 19 1 3 420 
(94.5) (4.5) (0.2) (0.7) (100.0) 


Source: Primary Survey 


Whether the population belongs to rural or urban area of origin, 
they stayed at home with family while they studied for PDC or 
Plus Two. There is common for both people employed in public 
and private sector (Table 5). This reveals the fact that the rural 
areas of Kerala have a spread of schools that can match the 
spread of schools of urban areas. In Kerala, whether it is rural or 
urban area, the spread of educational institutions (schools and 
colleges) is well established. 


Residing Place vs Age 


During Plus Two/PDC period, majority (95 %) people stayed 
at home with family and continued their education. Those who 
availed hostel facilities were only 5 percent. The decision of the 
people in the 40-50 and 30-40 age group to move to prestigious 
colleges rather than trying for admissions in the nearby colleges 
was influenced by the new interests in medicine and engineering 
degrees, as there was the availability of good entrance coaching 
centers near these colleges. 
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But people became physically more mobile and started staying 
in hostels and rented flats with friends when they reached their 
degree courses. This change was seen across the different age 
groups, and a bit less in the 50-60 cohort where they stayed back 
mostly at home and continued to do degree in the nearby colleges. 
The 40-50 age group were the important ones who started the 
trend of moving to nearby states of Karnataka and Tamil Nadu 
for medical and engineering Degrees. 


Table 6 Residing Place Vs age 


Residing Place and Age Interval 


шавы = 


50-60 | 
7 
(0 


8) 
0) 
0 
0) 
0 


D 

Home 154 183 53 397 
(38.8) (46.1) (13.4) (100.0) 

Hostel 4 9 6 19 
(21.1) (47.4) (31.6) (100.0) 

Paying 1 0 0 1 

Guest (100.0) (0.0) (0.0) (100.0) 

Rented 

House/flat 1 2 0 3 

with friends} (33.3) (66.7) (0.0) (0.0) (100.0) 


First Level of Higher Education 
Home 120 143 39 6 308 
(39.0) (46.4) (12.7) | (1.9) | (100.0) 
Hostel 38 44 19 1 102 
(37.3) (43.1) (18.6) | (1.0) | (100.0) 
Rented 
House/flat| 2 7 1 0 10 
with fiiends | (20.0) (70.0) (10.0) | (0.0) | (100.0) 
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Second Level of Higher Education 
Home 15 24 11 1 

(29.4) (47.1) (21.6) | (2.0) | (100.0) 
Hostel 14 14 7 4 39 

(35.9) (35.9) (17.9) | (10.3) | (100.0) 
Paying 1 2 0 0 3 
Guest (33.3) (66.7) (0.0) (.0) (100.0) 
Lodge 0 1 0 0 1 

(0.0) (100.0) (0.0) | (0.0) 100.0) 


Rented 3 4 0 0 7 
flat with friends | (42.9) (57.1) (0.0) | (0.0) | (100.0) 


сл 
= 


Third Level of Higher Education 


Home 4 9 7 1 
(19.0) (42.9) (33.3) | (4.8) 100.0) 
Hostel 1 2 2 2 7 
(14.3) (28.6) (28.6) | (28.6) | (100.0) 
1 
1 


~ 


> 


Lodge 0 1 0 2 
(0.0) | (50.0) | (50.0) | (0.0) | (100.0) 

Rented 0 0 0 1 

H /f]. 

ipo (100.0) | (0.0) | 0.0% | (0.0) | (100.0) 


Source: Primary Survey 


By this time the spread of private and self-financing 
educational institutions spread out in Kerala too and the trend of 
travelling to nearby states gradually decreased and finally trickled 
down too little. The analysis of the tertiary degree and the next 
level of education shows that the trend continues. 


Testing the Hypothesis Related to Demand for 
Higher Education 


Conventional programs consist of BA and BSc Programs 
whereas non-conventional programs comprise of BTech, BCom 
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and all the new generation degree courses. The choice of programs 
by men (53.8%) and women (46.2%) does not show much 
difference (Table 4.13). Women seem to prefer more conventional 
programs (52.1%) than non- conventional programmes (47.9%). 
But their difference is very minimal. Males prefernon-conventional 
programs (51.8%) to conventional programs (48.2%). Even though 
the preferences of men and women are in the opposite directions, 
there is not a significant change in the preference. 


Table 7: Choice of Programmes vs Gender 
Gender | Conventional Non-Conventional Total 
Programmes Programmes of 
Female 101 93 194 
(52.1) (47.9) (100.0) 


Male 109 117 226 
(48.2) (51.8) (100.0) 

Total 210 210 420 
(50.0) (50.0) (100.0) 


Source: Primary survey 


HO: There is a no significant difference between male and 
female on choosing conventional to nonconventional programmes 
for their first level of higher education 


Table 8: Result of Mann Whitney U Statistic of 
Type of Programme 


Test Statistics* 
Type of Programme 


Mann-Whitney U 21082.000 


Z - 782 
Asymp. Sig. (2-tailed) 434 
a. Grouping Variable: Gender 
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As the p value is large, we conclude that as far as entry into 
the programmes is concerned, there is no significant difference 
between males and females. 


Conclusion 


The various determinants of higher education demand were 
explored. It was seen that there is a significant difference between 
parental education and the respondent’s education attainment. 
There is no significant difference between male and female in 
choosing conventional to non-conventional programmes, but there 
is a significant difference in choosing conventional to non- 
conventional across cohorts. The physical accessibility of 
education in Kerala is widespread and the population is mobile 
enough to avail it. 
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Earning Potential and Job Satisfaction 
among Women in STEM-Related Jobs 


Christabell P J 


Introduction 


ndia holds the world’s most prominent young population, 

but she must also be a possessor of the most famous young 
workforce with the highest knowledge skills in the world. As per 
the Report of Asian Development Bank (2014), given leveraging 
its strengths in human capital, India can become a significant global 
Knowledge Based Economy (KBE) in the years to come. For 
that, she needs to increase educational attainment levels, as well 
as the proportion of scientists and engineers in the population, and 
to achieve the same, higher education and high-level skills at the 
tertiary level are necessary. Hence the nation needs to increase 
the number of experts in Science Technology Engineering 
Mathematics (STEM) fields to drive innovation and to keep the 
country competitive in the global economy. 


The present paper sheds light on the issues of women in 
STEM employment. The paper is divided into five sections. After 
the introduction, a brief review of literature is given in the second 
section. The methods are discussed in the third section followed 
by findings and discussions in the fourth section followed by a 
conclusion. 


Review of Literature 


In both wealthy and developing countries, there is a gender 
disparity in STEM education. Only 30 per cent of female students 
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pursue STEM-related higher education studies worldwide 
(UNESCO, 2017) and hailed females’ access to STEM education 
as a human right. Glass et al. (2013) feel that women in STEM 
fields are considerably more likely than professional women to 
quit their industry, especially early in their careers. STEM 
employees had a higher rate of job loss than other professionals, 
which family issues cannot explain. Women in STEM do not 
respond to investments and employment benefits that typically 
encourage field dedication. 


Watanabe (2010), in her study, looked at data from 137 STEM 
(Science, Technology, Engineering, and Mathematics) faculty 
members at a research-intensive university in the Midwest. Job 
satisfaction did not differ substantially by gender or ethnicity, 
according to the findings. Women were less likely than males to 
indicate they planned to stay at their present school. Women were 
less integrated into the departmental buddy network than men, 
worked at the university for a shorter amount of time, and were 
more likely to be single. 


Gender role model study described as producing gender 
differences and stereotype threat was high, women performed 
substantially worse than equally qualified men did (Spencer et al. 
1999). In their classic study on perceptions of scientists, Mead 
and Métraux (1957) asked 35,000 U.S. high school students to 
write an essay describing their image of a scientist. The dominant 
impression emerged was a middle-aged male who wore glasses 
and a lab coat and worked alone running experiments. 
Understanding what prevents women who are not yet in the field 
from entering computer science is crucial to achieving gender 
parity in science, technology, engineering, and mathematics 
(STEM) fields. 


Stereotypes may be particularly prominent among those who 
are not in the field. The study suggests that though both female 
and male students may be aware of the stereotypes, the authors 
indicated that the adverse effects of the stereotypes would be 
more pronounced among females than males. These findings 
suggest that subtle manipulations in the messages communicated 
by the media can both deter and promote women’s interest in 
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STEM fields (Cheryan et al. 2013). Classroom and department 
environments are significant sites of stereotype transmission 
because many students are first exposed to topics like computer 
science. Environmental interventions can involve changing current 
math-related environments to be less stereotypical and exposing 
students to math-related environments that are already non- 
stereotypical (Cheryan 2012). 


Classroom and department environments are significant sites 
of stereotype transmission because many students are first exposed 
to topics like computer science. Environmental interventions can 
involve changing current math-related environments to be less 
stereotypical and exposing students to math-related environments 
that are already non-stereotypical (Cheryan 2012). Male-dominated 
fields can be unwelcoming to women on two dimensions. The 
first is gender ratio or the extent to which there are more men 
than women in an area (Cheryan et al. 2011). The study establishes 
conceptually differentiate why recruitment is from retention. It 
also proposes, that although female role models may be effective 
in the retention of women in STEM, female and male role models 
can be equally effective in recruitment efforts. 


While differentiating recruitment from retention, Drury et al. 
(2011) propose that although female role models may be effective 
in retaining women in STEM, female and male role models can 
be equally effective in recruitment efforts. Each nation adopts a 
different strategy for a problem based on its circumstances. 
International experience shows that a single approach to a problem 
cannot address universally. In light of nearby and universal 
conditions, nations have started to investigate different 
methodologies inside the arithmetic and science school subjects 
to enhance the learning process (Jorde and Dillon 2012) 


Methods 


The present study is based on both secondary and primary 
sources of data. The secondary data on STEM employment were 
collected from the available government documents and reports. 
An extensive primary survey was conducted among those who 
currently engage in STEM jobs and tracking back from the present 
employment to their educational attainment and skill acquisition.A 
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stratified random sampling technique was followed to choose the 
samples from the fields. From those who engage in STEM 
employment, a sample size of 325 was selected by giving due 
representation to those who have their jobs in various STEM fields. 
Statistical methods such as Chi-Square, 


Findings and Discussions 


As per WHO (2021), “Gender refers to the characteristics 
of women, men, girls and boys that are socially constructed. This 
includes norms, behaviors, and roles associated with being a 
woman, man, girl or boy, as well as relationships with each other.” 
Gender impacts people’s involvement in and access to various 
sectors like health, education, employment, etc. 


The sample of the primary survey consists of 325 employees 
in STEM fields, out of whom 36.6 per cent are females, and 63.4 
per cent are males (Figure 1). As the sample is collected from the 
state of Kerala, which has a high rate of female unemployment, 
the participation of women in the STEM fields is also low. As the 
entry into the STEM jobs needs many years and a lot of money to 
be spent in the early years of a person, gender naturally has 
become a deciding factor for a family’s decision. This pattern is 
naturally observed in the data. On the other hand, the females 
find it difficult to balance their work and life in their earlier years 
of marriage. This also made them withdraw from the STEM jobs, 
which have usual demand. 


Figure 1: Gender of Respondents 


Source: Field Survey, 2019-2020 
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Women in STEM Employment 


In the US, women’s participation in STEM fields has risen 
since the 1970s, but they still have a long way to go (Landivar 
2013).Men are twice as likely as women to work in a STEM 
field, with 31 per cent vs. 15 per cent, respectively. Almost one- 
fifth of female science and engineering graduates are unemployed, 
compared to fewer than one-tenth of male science graduates. In 
the light of these findings, efforts are being made to reduce the 
gender gap in STEM occupations by the Department of Labor in 
the US. 


Five types of employees broadly fall into various categories 
of people (Figure 1) were identified. Academia formed nearly 13 
per cent of the population. Employees of the central and state 
governments were grouped as a distinct group, accounting for 
fourteen per cent of respondents. This group included persons 
who had received promotions and had progressed to a higher level, 
as well as government experts such as engineers, architects, and 
others. Quasi-government entities such as Kerala State Electricity 
Board (KSEB), Bharat Sanchar Nigam Limited (BSNL), and 
Kerala State Road Transport Corporation (KSRTC) are also 
considered for sampling. 


Figure 2: Profile of Employees in STEM Fields 


Academia 
Other STEM 13% 
jobs Central/State 
27% Government 
8% 


Engineering IT/Software 


Other than IT 
1996 


33% 


Source: Field Survey, 2019-2020 
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As one can see, the majority of women working in STEM 
fields have faced challenges. Discrimination based on gender, 
which resulted in the tremendous effort being put in during study 
in male-dominated groups, job growth, and reputation, is essential. 
Indeed, most women working in STEM fields report having faced 
prejudice at some time during their professional lives (Sabirova et 
al. 2015). 


Women in Kerala are not discriminated against when it comes 
to obtaining education, and many of them pursue higher degrees 
to find work. The nearly equal representation of women in these 
two categories is due to women’s higher educational attainment. 
The study investigates the gender disparities among persons 
working in Kerala’s STEM industry. Among the 325 in the field of 
science, technology, engineering, medicine, and mathematics, 119 
(36.6 per cent) were women, and 206 (63.4 per cent) were males 
(Table 1). The most significant chunk of the respondents found to 
be in the IT/Software industry, with an almost equal proportion of 
females are working in the field. The chi-square value is significant, 
which means that there is a dependence between the professions 
within STEM fields and that of gender. 


Table 1: STEM Professions vis-a-vis Gender of 
the Respondents 
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It is generally observed from Figure 3, that men outweigh 
women in all five employment groups. This is primarily due to the 
employer’s preference for males over women. Women were more 
likely to be working in low-paying employment and positions with 
limited upward mobility. Most Indian males are unable to 
comprehend that woman are capable of working alongside men 
in all fields. Most individuals, especially their male colleagues, 
always doubt and question a working woman’s efficiency. When 
a woman achieves a position in the higher ranks, she is frequently 
told that she obtained the job because she is a woman. Female 
co-workers’ remarks, opinions, and recommendations are 
commonly dismissed; ‘what would a woman know?’ seems to be 
a typical theme among male colleagues. 


Within the various professions identified in the study, only in 
Academia, women are found to be higher than men. In almost all 
the other jobs, the representation of women is nearly half of the 
men. Especially in the private sector employment, men are more 
numerous than of women. 


Figure 3: Gender wise participation in STEM Jobs 


Male Female 


OtherSTEM jobs 


Engineering otherthan IT 


IT/Software 


Central/State Government 


Academia 


Source: Field Survey, 2019-2020 
Gender and Earnings 


According to Langdon et al. (2011), STEM professionals earn 
more than their non-STEM peers. When compared to non-science, 
technology, engineering, and math professionals, STEM workers 
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earn 26 per cent more than those in other sectors. Table 2 gives a 


detailed picture of how the earnings of the different employees in 
various STEM jobs can attain using the data obtained from the 


field study. 
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The academia, as well as the 
central and state government 
employees, earn the most, follo- 
wed by IT/Software personnel. 
The substantial pay scale (which 
also applies to teachers) is higher 
than the state pay scale, which is 
one of the reasons for the 
academia’s high salary. The mean 
salaries for the academia as well 
as that of the state government 
employees are nearly identical. 
The ANOVA test results show no 
significant difference in the 
salaries of different employees 
across the profession. This may 
be due to the fact that in some 
private sector companies, and the 
salaries are equally good as in the 
public sector institutions. 


Albeit, it must be noted that 
the private sector’s income levels 
are highly variable. The research 
tried to determine how much 
private-sector employees are paid. 
Some members of claim to be 
paid just Rs. 8000/- per month. 
The topmost paid employees in the 
private sector get around Rs 
35000/- per month. 


It is generally observed that 
in the public sector, income is 
stable for both men and women, 
regardless of gender (Table 3). 
This is due to the manner of 
selection used in the government 
sector. Gender is not a requ- 
irement in the majority of 
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Table 3: Gender vs. Earnings 
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government employment. Based on their degree and other qualities, 
they have a reasonable probability of landing the job. 


In the private sector, there is a significant disparity between male 
and female earnings which is reflected in the mean values of both the 
gender. It is a natural development for a guy and a well-deserved 
promotion for a woman, but it is frequently a fight and a constant 
struggle. Concern and scepticism about a woman are the reasons for 
the support and encouragement a man receives when promoted to a 
higher level. However, the ANOVA result does not confer that there is 
a difference in earnings between both sexes. 


Females face a glass ceiling in mobility, pregnancy, and family 
care, but men are unaffected. Most women in the private sector 
are locked in dead-end professions with no possibility of promotion 
or advancement up the social and corporate ladder. Women who 
took part in the survey said that if a woman can manage many 
things at once and succeed in all of them, she can achieve well in 
her work also. 


Job Satisfaction 


Job satisfaction is described as a pleasant emotional reaction 
one person feel when working or being present at work. It is vital to 
keep in mind that work satisfaction differs per employee. Job happiness 
is connected to age, with younger and older workers having the highest 
levels of satisfaction. Although most researches show no significant 
impacts following statistical adjustments, the data on work satisfaction 
and race is highly inconsistent (Clark & Oswald 1996) The 
characteristics that make one employee feel good about their 
employment may not apply to another in the same work place under 
the same circum-stances (Mallick et al. 2015). 


The present sub section is an attempt on how the women 
STEM employees under study respond to the twelve different 
statements on job satisfaction. These state-ments explored the 
various aspects of the job satisfaction in detail. 


Descriptive Statistics on Job Satisfaction 


Job satisfaction refers to a worker’s feelings and perceptions 
about his or her work and how well he or she feels in an 
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organisation. It reflects the level to which individuals have good 
or negative sentiments about their occupations, as well as 
organisational activity that has attempted to enhance them. On 
the statement “Overall how satisfied are you in the present job?” 
around 85 per cent of the male employees reported that they are 
satisfied with the current occupation, while the 76 per cent of 
female employees support the same. Less than ten per cent is 
found to be dissatisfied with the present STEM jobs (Table 4). 


An employer has the authority to direct his workers’ work, 
including where, when, and how labour is performed. Many 
businesses provide a complete benefits package to their employees, 
which includes health insurance, paid time off, holidays, and 
vacation. One of the statements on job satisfaction was “Are you 
satisfied with your employer?” it was found that 78 per cent of 
the employees (both male and female) say that they are satisfied 
with their employers. However, around five per cent admitted 
that they are not satisfied with their current employer. 


The simple sensation of achieving any goal or aim is referred 
to as job satisfaction. Workplace discontent leads to a lack of 
motivation. The relationship between an individual and the employer 
for whom ће is compensated is the most significant element in job 
happiness. On inquiring about the statement “How meaningful is 
your work?", more than 80 per cent of the female employees 
reported that their work is indeed meaningful, while 77 per cent 
of the male employees support the statement. But, less than five 
per cent of the employees feel that their work is not significant. 


Employee satisfaction refers to whether or not employees 
are satisfied and get what they want and need at work. Employee 
happiness is a factor in staff motivation, goal success, cost savings, 
customer satisfaction, employee productivity, positive employee 
morale, and more in the workplace. While asking “How challenging 
is your job?", around 77 per cent of the female employees feel 
that they are fine with the challenges the job gives to them. On 
the other hand, approximately seven per cent of the employees 
think that the challenge is high for them in their jobs. 


Job satisfaction is defined as “an individual's positive 
emotional reaction to the target environment as a result of the 
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amount to which his or her requirements are met by the 
environment” (Lofquiste and Davis 1991). Similarly, being able to 
work in an atmosphere that suits one’s requirements is critical. If 
individuals want to be successful, they must also have a favourable 
attitude toward their surroundings. Hence the workplace must be 
devoid of stress. The employees, while responding to the statement 
“In a typical week, how often do you feel stressed at work?” 
around 75 per cent of the female employees feel that they are not 
stressed out with the current work. But more than ten per cent of 
the workers think that they are stressed in their workplace. 


Employees are more likely to stay loyal to a company if they 
feel appreciated. The most straightforward and most apparent 
solution is to give staff the appreciation they deserve. On the 
statement “Do you feel valued for your contribution?” the women 
employees responded in such a manner that around 75 per cent 
are highly satisfied by the present employer. Only less than five 
per cent do not feel the same way. 


If the employee’s abilities are not being used to their maximum 
extent, you are underused. As a result, you will earn less money, 
be bored or uninspired at work, and lose out on the profound feeling 
of satisfaction that comes with working to your total capacity. On 
the statement “Do you feel like your job utilizes your skills and 
abilities as much as it could?", the 75 per cent of the employees 
were Satisfied with the current employer. Yet around 6.5 per cent 
were not satisfied with the present situation. 


Obedience loyalty, balanced loyalty, and free agency are the 
three levels of business loyalty. Company loyalty is characterized 
by the belief that the company has nobility and is worthy of being 
served, even if workers do not directly profit from the effort. 
Responding to the statement “How proud are you of your 
company’s name/ Department/ service?”’, it is found that around 
80 per cent of the women respondents are satisfied with the current 
company or department or service. On the other hand, 
approximately six per cent of the employees are not satisfied with 
the current organization in which they are working. 


To make individuals feel like they belong, the environment (in 
this example, the workplace) must be designed to be varied and 
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inclusive. In the statement “I feel I belong at my company" 70 per 
centof the women employees are satisfied with the present employee. 


The phrase “work-life balance" has remained popular in 
recent years. Maintaining a work-life balance reduces workplace 
stress and prevents burnout. It is connected to various health issues 
andan increased risk of sadness, anxiety, and sleeplessness, which 
can negatively influence mental health. A healthy work environment 
is an essential component of a healthy lifestyle. The women 
employees, while responding to the statement “My department/ 
service enables me to balance my work and personal life", 85.5 
per cent admitted that they are satisfied with the situation. Another 
nine per cent are not satisfied with the current condition. 


Job satisfaction is negatively connected to absenteeism and leave 
rates. Although earlier research shows that being “overpaid” promotes 
contentment, there is no clear link between salary and satisfaction. 
The responses to the statement “How well are you paid for the work 
you do?” Around 82 per cent of the female employees admits that 
they are satisfied with the payment they receive in the company. About 
nine per cent are not at all satisfied with the current pay packages. 


According to Groot & van den Brink (1999), many individuals 
in the United States are satisfied because they are “overpaid” 
compared to their expectations, rather than earning a lot of money. 
However, there is no clear link between salary and work happiness. 
Here while asking about the employee benefits, the 77 per cent of 
the women employees admitted that they are satisfied with their 
current benefits. But, around 14 per cent of the employees are 
not complying with the statement. 


While going through the mean, the statement “In a typical 
week, how often do you feel stressed at work?” has got a least mean 
(3.39), while that of the statement “How meaningful is your work?” 
received the highest mean of 3.97 and a standard deviation of .839. 


Factor Analysis on Job Satisfaction 


To determine the employees’ job satisfaction level, 12 
attributes that can influence the employee’s satisfaction level were 
identified. The Rotated component matrix for the variables relating 
to job satisfaction of the employees is given in Table 5. 
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Table 5: Factor Analysis on Job Satisfaction with 
respect to Females 


KMO and Bartlett’s Test 


Bartlett’s Test of 
Sphericity 


Rotated Component Matrix’ 


Statements 
Overall how satisfied are 

you in the present job? 

Are you satisfied with 

your employer? 


Howmeaningfillis your work? | Overall 
satisfaction 
How challenging is your job? and 


In a typical week, how belongin- 
often do you feel gness 
stressed at work? 


Do you feel valued for 
your contribution? 
Do you feel like your job 


utilizes your skills and abilities 
as much as it could? 


How proud are of your 
company’s name/ 
Department/ service? : 


765 
I feel [belong at my company -.112 
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My department/ service 

enables me to balance my | 

work and personal life Work-life | -054 | 836 
7 balance 

How well are you paid and 

for the work you do? benefits | --007 | .845 


Are you satisfied with your 
employee benefits? 


Eigenvalues 6.289 | 1.945 


Per cent of total variance explained 52.406 | 16.21 
Cumulative per cent of the 
variance explained 52.406 |68.616 


Extraction Method: Principal Component Analysis. Rotation 
Method: Varimax with Kaiser Normalization. 


a. Rotation converged in 15 iterations. 


Source: Computed 


A high value of the KMO Test of Sampling Adequacy (.893) 
indicates that the correlation between pairs of variables explained 
by other variables and factor analysis is appropriate to this model. 
The Bartlett’s Test of Sphericity for pull factors with Chi-square 
= 522.755 and degrees of freedom 66 with P<0.05 shows a 
patterned relationship between the items. 


Factor loadings in the rotated component matrix show that 
the first factor strongly loads job satisfaction attributes on nine- 
factor items. The highest loading is .803, and the minimum loading 
.564. The second factor of job satisfaction loads on three variables, 
maximum loading is .845 and minimum loading .794. 


Two factors, such as Overall satisfaction and belonging and 
Work-life balance and benefits, were extracted from the 12 
variables. These factors account for about 59.691 per cent of the 
variance in the data. The Eigenvalue for the first factor, “Overall 
satisfaction and belongingness” is 5.140, which shows that this 
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factor has a powerful influence on job satisfaction compared to 
other factors. This factor is essential as far as the respondents 
are concerned because it is essential for individuals while they 
work in an organisation. The second most crucial factor, called 
Work-life balance and benefits, accounts for about 16.855 per 
cent variance with Eigenvalue 2.023. It explains that the employees 
are inspired by the work-life balance the institutions offer and the 
intense desire to escalate in their career, which will act as a catalyst 
for being in the organization they work. 


Concluding Remarks 


It was found that Gender, marital status, religion, 
socioeconomic class, and age are among demographic variables 
that influence work choice and attainment. The sort of educational 
programme a person has a significant impact on their employability. 
STEM personnel’s earning potential is influenced by their 
educational attainment, particularly in technical fields. The 
advantages are not simply monetary; they also include work 
satisfaction and societal involvement. Women work in STEM field 
must not be discouraged due to the difficulties in their life or 
emanated in the system. They must muster courage and inculcate 
the ability to strive. The society still thinks that women will not 
excel in the scientific field and it is not their cup of tea. The attitude 
of the society must change so that more and more women must 
come forward and be visible in the society. 
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Gendered and Intertemporal Differences in 
the Educational Attainment of the 
Kumbharan in Kerala 


Aravindh Panikkaveettil, 
Sree Shiga P S and S Harikumar 


Introduction 


he Kumbharan are a community who have occupied a 

significant position in the social hierarchy of Malabar as 
acommunity who were integral to the village economy. The activity 
of pottery practiced by the community gave them a special position 
due to the division of Malabar society according to the line of 
caste. As the likes of Mathur (1975) have pointed out, the 
Kumbharan are a vital part of the village economy. However, 
despite their presence in the region for over 350 years since their 
migration from the Tamizh country, the Kumbharan have been 
socially and economically marginalized. 


Studies on the Kumbharan in Kerala are few and far between, 
and have primarily focused on their socio-cultural background, 
like Iyer (1912), Bhaskaranunni (1988), Premarajan (2006), and 
Sreepriya (2009). Some accounts like Jaitly (1997) and Jinan 
(2004) have described them as a socially and economically 
downtrodden society. The 1994 study by KIRTADS (Nair, 1994) 
remains the only one which looked at the educational status ofthe 
Kumbharan. This report mentions that the community lack 
education and have high rates of school dropouts, especially since 
they were locked into the caste system for a long time. The 
KIRTADS report aligns with the views expressed by the likes of 
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Weber (1967), who have observed that among artisan 
communities, there exists a predominant notion that the only 
education a child needs is to perform the traditional craft. Weber 
notes that caste stifles the educational attainment of artisan 
communities, as the child is forced to devote a significant amount 
of time to learn the activity and thus loses the chance to attend 
school and gain formal education. 


The current paper explores the educational background of 
the Kumbharan community of Kerala more than 25 years after 
the KIRTADS report of 1994. The primary objective of the study 
is to examine the inter-generational differences in educational 
attainment of men and women in the Kumbharna community. 


Data and Methods 


The study uses a mixed methodology framework. The 
quantitative data collected on 1195 Kumbharan belonging to 312 
households across Palakkad, Malappuram, and Thrissur districts 
was collected during a field survey between January and April of 
2019. The households were identified through cluster sampling, 
with the most active pottery clusters from the three districts 
selected. Kumbharan settlements covered during the survey 
include Aruvacode, Chungathara, Elamkulam and Pookkottum- 
padam in Malappuram district; Thirumittacode, Ongallur and 
Shornur in Palakkad district; and Padukad, Pathramangalam, 
Desamangalam and Mundathicode in Thrissur district. 


The results of the survey are used to corroborate the fidings 
from the qualitative data collected through multiple rounds of 
personal in-depth interviews and focus group discussions among 
the Kumbharan. The qualitative data collection was an ongoing 
exercise undertaken between October 2015 and March 2021. Data 
wa collected through purposive sampling by selecting Kumbharan 
from Thrissur, Palakkad, Malappuram, Kozhikode, and Wayanad 
districts. Factors like age, sex, education attainment, and economic 
activity were used to identify the respondents during the in-depth 
interviews and FGDs. Secondary data on the education status of 
scheduled caste, scheduled tribe, and fisherfolk of Kerala have 
been taken from sources including govermment reports, the Kerala 
economic review, and previous studies. 
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Education Status of SC, ST, and Fisherfolk in Kerala 


Kerala has always been a trailblazer in literacy and improving 
the standard of living of its people. The state has an excellent 
track record when it comes to education, epitomized by its long- 
standing literacy rate above 90 per cent. As of the 2011 census of 
India, 93.91 per cent of Kerala’s population is literate. However, 
the figures for scheduled castes and scheduled tribes is lower 
than the state average, at 88.7 per cent and 76 per cent, 
respectively (Census of India, 2011). 


Kerala is also renowned to be one of the top performers 
with regard to various social indicators being at par with advanced 
countries in the world (Zachariah et al., 1994; Zachariah &Rajan, 
1997), and has been described as, ‘by many measures, the most 
advanced state in India in terms of education’ (Agarwal, 2012: 
222). Kerala has also witnessed an increase in gross enrolment 
rate (GER), with only a very narrow gender gap in school 
enrolment. 


Over the years, female students have acquired a definite edge 
over their male counterparts at the high school and the higher 
secondary levels. Socio-religious differences are large at the higher 
levels of education, with scheduled caste, Muslim girls and 
scheduled tribes benefiting the least, in that order. Bhagwathi (1973) 
has noted that the family background influences children’s mental 
ability through pre-natal and post-natal care, intake of food, and 
the ability to go through a sustained educational process. The 
situation is most acute among the particularly vulnerable tribal 
communities, whose present condition is worse than what it was 
among Kerala’s forwards or other backward class Hindus at the 
time the State was formed. The situation for Muslim girls mostly 
gets worse from the higher secondary level onwards (Dilip, 2010). 


Kerala has outperformed every other state in India in terms 
of school dropouts. According to the Ministry of Human Resource 
Development (MHRD), Government of India report on Educational 
Statistics at a Glance’, 2018, the all-India average dropout rate 
for higher secondary schools is 17.06 whereas it Kerala had the 
lowest dropout rate 0.16 percent. Rising school enrolment in Kerala 
has been accompanied by falling rates of school dropouts. The 
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overall school dropout rate in Kerala in 2018-19 is 0.17 per cent, 
which is only one third of the figure from 2009-10. The rate was 
initially rising to a peak of 1.05 per cent in 2011-12, but it has since 
fallen significantly. The fall in dropout rate between 2011-12 and 
2018-19 is almost 84 per cent. The declining trend is visible in the 
case of the most vulnerable sections of Kerala society – the Dalits 
and Adivasis. The dropout rates among SC communities in the 
state fell by nearly 79 per cent between 2009-10 and 2018-19, 
from 0.58 per cent to 0.12 per cent. In the case of Adivasi 
communities, the decline between 2009-10 and 2018-19 is 44.6 
per cent, falling from 2.33 per cent to 1.29 per cent. However, it 
must also be noted that school dropout rate among ST communities 
in Kerala rose steeply between 2009-10 and 2011-12 by 59 per 
cent, with the following years recording a fall of 65.2 per cent 
when corresponding figures from 2018-19 are considered. It must 
also be noted that data for the 2015-16 academic year have not 
been made available by the Government of Kerala. 


Figure 1: Dropout Rates — SC and ST since 2009-10 
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Source: Economic Review (Various), GoK 


Although lagging behind the state figures, the education 
attainment of Kerala’s marginalized sections has been improving 
steadily. The dropout ratio of SC/ST students has significantly 
declined over the last decades. Though dropout ratio of ST students 
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is still higher than that of students from other categories, the status 
of SC students has improved considerably. Dropout ratio among 
SC students in Kerala in 2017-18 has declined to 0.12 per cent 
from 0.26 per cent in 2016-17 and that of ST students has declined 
to 1.42 per cent from 2. 27 per cent. 


In the case of traditional fisherfolk, Sreeranganadhan (2015) 
has noted that education attainment among them is quite poor, 
and dropout rates are particularly high. The issue of caste also 
works in the case of fisheries schools, where teachers from outside 
the community have a reluctance to engage with the children from 
coastal communities. However, Rajasree (2018) has noted that 
the situation is changing today, as more and more children from 
the fisherfolk are attaining higher secondary and tertiary education. 
The older generations are however, handicapped due to high levels 
of school dropout, although illiteracy is comparatively less among 
the community. Santhakumar et al., have also reiterated these 
observations, and have suggested that residential fisheries schools 
for the children of fisherfolk need to be upgraded and modernized 
with greater industrial linkages, vocational training, better 
infrastructure, and new pedagogical interventions to take the 
community forward. 


In terms of attainment of tertiary education, the Kerala 
Development Report, 2021 indicates that an increasing number 
of students from the SC and ST communities are entering colleges. 
The proportion of SC and ST students in colleges is nearly equal 
to or slightly exceeds their share in Kerala’s population. Such 
data is, however, not available for the traditional fisherfolk, among 
whom studies indicate that uptake of tertiary education is still only 
catching up with the rest of the state. 


Education Status of the Kumbharan 


The Kumbharan are a community who have poor levels of 
education attainment. The community also has a literacy rate of 
83 per cent, which is below the state average. There is a great 
disparity between male and female literacy among the Kumbharan, 
with male literacy (for those above the age of six) being about 92 
per cent, while female literacy is only around 75 per cent. Male 
literacy among the Kumbharan is closer to the state’s figure of 
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96.1 per cent, while for females, the figure lags behind Kerala’s 
overall figure of 92.1 per cent. 


Table 1: Details of Individuals who have Completed 
Education (including those without — 


Education Pp Sex| Total 


Illiterate 

Literate without school education 
Lower primary 

Upper primary 

High school 

Higher secondary 

ITI, Certificate course, Diploma 
Graduation 

Professional degree 
Post-Graduation 

Professional PG 


Although women are generally more handicapped than men 
when it comes to attaining education, in what can be termed an 
impressive turnaround in recent times, females are more inclined 
to attain higher education than males. This trend is ascertained by 
the fact that 63 per cent of degree holders, 63 per cent of 
professional degree holders, half of the postgraduates, and the 
only professional postgraduate, are women. In terms of education 
beyond schooling, the proportion of females lags the men only for 
those who have a diploma or ITI certificate, as men have shown 
a greater tendency to go for such vocational courses. This trend 
of women attaining higher education is quite recent, as evidenced 
by the shift in mean years of educational attainment. 


The mean years of educational attainment of men and women 
within the community seem quite close, as the figures are 7.31 
years and 7 years for males and females, respectively. However, 
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the disparity surfaces upon closer inspection, as mean education 
attainment for women above 50 years of age is zero. Female 
illiteracy can thus be traced back to this state, where women 
could not attend school due to various socio-cultural and economic 
factors. Even for men, the educational attainment for those aged 
30-39 years is poor, while it 1s literally abysmal for those above 
40. For both men and women, recent times have led to a higher 
degree of educational attainment, although women have been more 
receptive to it. 


Table 2: Mean Years of Education Attainment 


Source: Primary Data 


A two-way analysis of variance was conducted between the 
educational attainment and age of men and women in the 
community to check for a difference in statistical testing. The 
ANOVA was done assuming the following null hypotheses: 


E There exists no difference between the educational 
attainment of men and women 


< There exists no difference between the educational 
attainment of different age groups 


Б There exists no interaction between sex and age group 
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Although women are generally more handicapped than men 
when it comes to attaining education, in what can be termed an 
impressive turnaround in recent times, females are more inclined 
to attain higher education than males. This trend is ascertained by 
the fact that 63 per cent of degree holders, 63 per cent of 
professional degree holders, half of the postgraduates, and the 
only professional postgraduate, are women. In terms of education 
beyond schooling, the proportion of females lags the men only for 
those who have a diploma or ITI certificate, as men have shown 
a greater tendency to go for such vocational courses. This trend 
of women attaining higher education is quite recent, as evidenced 
by the shift in mean years of educational attainment. 


Table 3: ANOVA (Age*Sex* Education) 
Source Type II Sum Mean 
of Squares df | Square 
Corrected Model | 15613.530* 107.207 
Intercept 10623.510 10623.510 | 1240.051 


Sex 52.757 52.757 
Age Group 14053.768 1756.721 


Sex * Age Group | 311.758 38.970 
Error 9509.363 
Total 75403.000 


Corrected Total | 25122.893 


a. R Squared = .621 (Adjusted R Squared = .616) 


Source: Primary Data 


The scatter plot shows how in recent times, educational 
attainment has been rising in a uniform pattern for both males and 
females before plummeting as the sample advances 
demographically. Even though education attainment sees a steep 
fall as the average age of the individual increases, the fall is more 
pronounced for women. Towards the age groups with the most 
elderly, the two lines once again coincide, indicating that older 
people received very little education, irrespective of sex. 
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Figure 2: ANOVA Scatter Plot 
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Source: Primary Data 
Exploring the Reasons 


Although it has been established that younger generations 
are better educated and more likely to be empowered than their 
predecessors, it is imperative to examine why the elders were unable 
to achieve a similar status. From the earlier table 6.5, it was evident 
that attaining more than ten years of education was possible only for 
individuals less than 30 years of age. When inquiring the reasons for 
the differing levels of educational attainment of the community 
members, the qualitative fieldwork hinted at five major reasons that 
influenced dropouts, three which influenced a lack of schooling, and 
four which influenced higher education. The five reasons which acted 
in a detrimental nature were 


> Lack of encouragement from the family 
> Cultural isolation in school 

> Language barriers in school 

> Poverty 

> Lack of personal motivation 


The three reasons individuals received no schooling were a 
lack of encouragement from the family, distance to school, and 
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household poverty. The reasons that helped younger individuals 
pursue higher levels of education were identified as personal 
motivation, encouragement from the family, accruing the benefits 
of reservations, and pursuit of better jobs. When implored about 
their most important reason for dropping out of school, there was 
a sharp difference in responses given by male and female 
respondents. Although male respondents had a slightly higher 
chance of dropping out of school, their reasons varied significantly 
from their female counterparts, as rampant poverty and cultural 
isolation in the school environment were the most widespread 
reasons. The Kumbharanas a group varies quite a lot from Kerala 
society in general in terms of language and customs. The 
respondents indicated that their peculiar mingling with only their 
folk and a deep-rooted notion of caste differences set them apart 
from other students who often ridiculed and isolated them. The 
psychological issue faced by Kumbharan children wherein the 
local language of Malayalam was considered alien to their daily 
lives also did little to help. Nearly one-fifth of sample respondents 
indicated that being placed in an unfamiliar linguistic environment 
led to them dropping out of school. Only a small proportion of 
male respondents claimed that they lacked motivation or faced a 
lack of encouragement from their households with taking up formal 
education. 


In the case of women, the case is radically different, as 
roughly 64 per cent of respondents remarked that their parents 
and family members discouraged them from going to school. All 
other factors individually form only small portions of the female 
respondents, with a lack of personal motivation being the next 
most prevalent reason for school dropouts. A patriarchal mindset 
that has permeated every aspect of the daily lives of the 
Kumbharan can be considered the underlying reason for this lack 
of encouragement. Women themselves ascertained this idea, 
stating that in their childhoods, the only thing they were ever 
conditioned into believing was that a woman’s primary role is within 
the four walls of a house caring for children and looking after 
other family members. 
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Table 4: Reason for School Dropout 


Reason RNC ME 


Lack of encouragement from family 
Cultural isolation in school 
Language barriers in school 
Poverty 

Lack of motivation 


Ca uem p 


Source: Primary Data 


The dominance of older men in the household and their 
patriarchal views often causes the girls to lose interest in their 
studies, even today. In the eyes of many older individuals, spending 
money on educating a girl 1s considered a waste of time and 
resources. They do not expect her to gain education, get employed 
and become the household's breadwinner at any point in time. In 
many cases, households let a girl study till class 10 or 12 before 
getting her married off at the earliest chance. Having this 
knowledge that they would be married off by their families as 
soon as they are out of school instils in many girls a sense of 
resignation, thus demotivating them severely. In the words of a 
14-year-old girl (Respondent T4), 


“Deep down, I want to study till my +2 and hopefully go to 
college. However, my parents and relatives have other ideas. 
They wish to get me married once I turn 18, and there is nothing 
that I can do against their decision. I spend my time mentally 
preparing myself for the inevitable, and sometimes the feeling is 
so dominant that I wonder what difference it would make in my 
personal life if I study will +2 or stop after class 10.” 


Ina similar vein, almost half of women who have never been 
to school saw little encouragement from their families. In what 
can be considered a peculiar trend, 41 per cent of women who 
had not attended school put down poverty as the primary reason, 
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claiming that a lack of monetary resources prevented their parents 
from sending them to school. Only about 12 per cent of female 
respondents claimed that their schooling never happened because 
the school was too far away. In the case of men who had not 
attended school, the most significant reasons were poverty (49 
per cent) and distance to the school (42.6 per cent). Only two 
individuals faced a lack of encouragement from their households. 


Table 5: Reason for Lack of Schooling 


Ram EET Total 


Lack of encouragement 
from family 

Distance to school 
Poverty 

Others 


Source: Primary Data 


The experiences retold by women of all age brackets who 
participated in the interviews pointed towards the patriarchal 
moulding which limited their ability to attain education. The 
experiences of some women, quoted below, help understand the 
situation better: 


“I was born at a time when the British were still here in 
this country. Back in those days, formal education was 
unheard of for any child in our community — the boys were 
trained in pottery from a young age, while we girls would 
help our mothers with housework, look after our younger 
siblings, or do some sort of small scale work in the shed. 
There were hardly any schools nearby either. Our childhoods 
were mostly a process of moulding to take over the future role 
of a housewife, and no one ever bothered to change that 
mentality." 


— Respondent T2, 92 years of age, illiterate 
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“Getting formal education was not a priority for girls in 
our family since it was felt that women had to first and foremost 
be the ones to look after the family. The men were responsible 
for bringing home food and whatever they earned in terms of 
money, and we women were happy staying at home to tend to 
our children and the elderly. Neither of my parents is literate, 
and the truth is that they did not think formal schooling would 
be of any good when that time could be utilized for training 
children in the traditional ways of the community. Some 
concerns within the community about caste also played a part 
in our educational backwardness, as our parents were often 
afraid that their children would mingle with children of other 
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castes, thus causing ‘caste pollution’. 
— Respondent M10, 67 years of age, illiterate 


“I grew up in а rural setting where schools were not easily 
accessible. My parents could not afford to send all six children 
to school, so only two of my brothers got primary education, 
while we four girls stayed home with our mother. Childhood 
was an enjoyable experience for us sisters, but we did feel 
handicapped because our brothers knew how to read and 
write, while we were only good at household chores. My 
husband 5 family is another example of this situation, as here, 
both he and his brother made it to school while their two 
sisters were left at home. My inability to read and write 
bothered me a lot because I used to help my husband with his 
official work after marriage — this led to me learning how to 
read and write from him. It is nice to keep myself updated 
with what goes on around me. Because I did not want my 
girls to struggle like me, we put them into schools, although 
they stopped their education some 5-6 years later." 


— Respondent T3, 64 years of age, literate without 
schooling 


“I am a woman who, along with some girls in our 
community, attended primary school here in Shornur. By our 
times, there was a slight change in the communitys views 
regarding school education, with more and more children 
being sent to school by parents who wanted to see a change 
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in the community. In some cases, school authorities came to 
our settlements and offered to teach the children, prompting 
some parents to play with the tune. Although we learned how 
to read and write Malaya7am, most of us dropped out of 
school rather quickly due to two reasons — we were often 
ridiculed for beingKumbharan, and we felt it difficult to mingle 
with children from other communities in school.” 


— Respondent P1, 43 years of age, primary school dropout 
Winds of Change 


Earlier in this paper, it was observed that younger members 
of the Kumbharan community had attained a higher level of 
education than their predecessors. Women are slowly leading the 
charge in a proverbial war for modernity. Over the last two 
decades, there has been a surge in students from the community 
who have attained higher secondary education. The change had 
been occurring slightly since the 1990s, but the realization that 
higher education is an effective tool for empowerment struck the 
community only after the turn of the century. Examining the results 
of table 5 reveals that women of younger age groups are better 
equipped in terms of education attained, with their numbers 
outstripping the male counterparts in terms of collegiate education. 
The future of the community’s girls looks brighter given that the 
trend is set to only get stronger in the coming years and that girls 
far outnumber boys in the 0-10 age group. 
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Table 6: Attainment of Higher Secondary or 
Higher Education 


Education Sex Age Group 


Prof. PG Male 


Female 


Source: Primary Data 


For a community that even today strictly practices menstrual 
taboos and largely views women as vessels of procreation, the 
number of girls attaining higher education is encouraging. Delving 
into the data collected from 224 individuals who have more than 
ten years of educational attainment, one can see that individuals 
have a high degree of personal motivation and have become the 
beneficiaries of changing attitudes within the household. The 
reasons for this change in educational attainment are given in 
tables 7 and 8. 
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Table 7: Reason for Attainment of 
> 10 years of Schooling 


Reason Total 
пате ај 


Personal motivation 103 
Encouragement from family 88 
Benefits of reservation 3 
Pursuit of better employment ED 


Source: Primary Data 


Many women in the community below the age of 20 have 
attained or are pursuing higher secondary education. Respondents 
who have completed higher secondary education were asked to 
state the most important reason which helped them do so. Among 
the female respondents, the majority (60 per cent) stated that 
they chose to do so out of personal motivation. The influence of 
peers who studied with them up to Class X was stated to have 
imbibed in them a need to complete twelve years of schooling, 
and if possible, attain tertiary education. Roughly 36 per cent of 
female respondents pointed out that they received encouragement 
from their parents to complete schooling on par with most of the 
general society. Among the male respondents, this is reversed, as 
55 per cent said that it was their parents’ wishes and constant 
encouragement that helped them complete higher secondary 
education, against only 38 per cent who stated that they did so 
because of personal motivation. Only a few male and female 
respondents indicated that pursuing a better job or availing the 
benefits of reservation was responsible for their 10-2 education. 
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Table 8: Reason for Attainment of aS Education 


Reason 
—€—— 


Personal motivation 0 
Encouragement from family 2 
Benefits of reservation 5 
Pursuit of better employment 8 
Total 15 


Source: Primary Data 


When it comes to the case of attaining collegiate or tertiary 
education, women are far ahead of men, comprising 15 of 22 
respondents. These women are aware of their constitutional 
provisions and become motivated to shift from the traditional 
occupation of pottery and choose higher-paying jobs that come 
with an added advantage of a better perceived social standing. 
This wish to choose other avenues of employment, preferably 
higher-paying jobs in the private sector or secure government jobs, 
was exhibited in equal measure by both men and women. Women 
were also better informed about the constitutional provision of 
reservation which they can avail, as one-third of female graduate 
respondents indicated that they had availed the benefits of 
reservation in their pursuit of higher education. The women's wishes 
to attain a higher level of education stems largely from role models 
within the community. Of late, there have been a few shining 
lights among the community's women who have become highly 
qualified professionals or academicians. Some notable cases 
include a doctor and a social scientist who struggled against the 
odds and rose to greater heights. The success attained by these 
women has inspired a domino effect, with more and more of their 
sisters aspiring to reach higher goals in life. To quote respondent 
P17, a college-going Kumbharan girl from Palakkad, 


“This is a day and age when we will not be able to survive 
if we do not have a good education. Although they did not 
have much in terms of education, my parents were determined 
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to give my brother and me a good education. We grew up being 
motivated by our mother. She had dropped out of school after 
class six and regretted not studying further. I was also motivated 
to study by my peers in school, and this competitive spirit drove 
me to complete my +2 with good marks and join a degree course. 
We as a generation know the value of education and what change 
it brings to our lives. My dream is to complete my education and 
get a good job, preferably in the public sector — that would set a 
benchmark for my younger peers.” 


Conclusion 


The paper concludes that the Kumbharan are a community 
who are similar to the other most deprived sections of Kerala’s 
population in terms of education attainment. The findings of the 
study indicate that the only social group with a worse literacy rate 
are the Scheduled Tribes, while the issues the Kumbharan have 
faced in terms of caste discrimination in schools is mirrored by 
the experiences of the scheduled castes and traditional fisherfolk. 
The older generations among the Kumbharan, especially the 
women, are handicapped by a lack of education attainment and 
high levels of illiteracy. The situation is much better for men in the 
community, although dropout rates are significant for those above 
30 years of age. 


The primary reason which restricts Kumbharan women from 
attaining education is the deeply patriarchal nature of the community. 
The patriarchal system within the Kumbharan community 
continues to be imperious even today, and women are indoctrinated 
to primarily be caregivers rather than breadwinners. Women’s 
education continues to be looked down upon within the community, 
although the attitue has slowly been changing in the last two 
decades. Educated women have shown that the walls built around 
them by the conventional society are not insurmountable. The 
emergence of a few highly educated women in the community 
recently has contributed to young girls seriously wanting to pursue 
higher education and a career which enables them to break the 
shackles of tradition. Newly attained levels of agency enable 
women to make independent choices of marriage and career, which 
were unheard of during the times of their predecessors. 
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Literacy Rate, Decision Making and 
Working Status of Women in India: 
A Study Based on the NFHS Data 2019-2020 


Sreelakshmi Sudhakaran 


Introduction 


А; we are marching towards development the percentage 
increase in the number of literate women is a good sign 
of hope to ensure a swift and sustainable growth pattern. This 
level of literacy among women has not made them economically 
independent, economic independence is a far-away dream for 
almost all the women in India. Once we believed that educating 
women can ensure self-reliance and economic stability in the lives 
of women who are almost half of the total demography of India. 
High educational qualifications or literacy rates failed to ensure 
economic stability in the lives of women in India. Many of them 
failed to earn a penny for themselves. Does this mean that the 
economic freedom that these women are in need of is being 
hampered by certain social norms which are been placed by the 
conventional social setup. Statistical evidences could justify the 
economic environment, but sometimes even having these numerical 
evidences or data can’t reveal or define the actual trend in various 
areas of the economy. Such kind of a relationship do exist between 
the literacy rates and the work participation rates or economic 
earnings of women in India. This is a real time puzzle to solve. 
Below given is the percentage of literacy rates among women in 
India for the past census years. 
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Table 1: Female literacy rates (%) in India 


Year Female Literacy (%) 
1901 0.6 
1911 1 
1921 1.8 
1931 2.9 
1941 7.3 
1951 8.86 
1961 15.35 
1971 21.97 
1981 29.76 
1991 39.29 
2001 53.67 
2011 65.46 
2021 70.3 


Source: Census Data 


The table 1 shows how there occurred a drastic change in 
the literacy rates among the females in India. From 0.6% in 1901 
to 70.3% in 2021. As the Indian society became more and more 
liberal in their ideologies or rather were forced to be in tune with 
the new social system, they promoted female education. We took 
decades to achieve independence from the hands of British rule, 
the same decades were also striving to bring women in to the 
forefront of the society. Even though economic independence is a 
dream for many it’s no longer an unattainable one for them. 


The Gap between the male-female Literacy rates is also an 
area of concern as it is showing an increasing trend. This is a real 
problem to be solved if not given a proper attention or policy action 
can definitely break the equality that we are building in our society. 
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Figure 1: Female Literacy Rrates (%) in India. 


percentage of female literacy 


(Source: Census data) 


The figure 1 shows the increasing trend in the female literacy 
rates over these years. Literate women do have a space of her 
own in most of the families and she also takes part in the decision- 
making process related to her and her family. Education, Decision 
making and economic earnings are the three main factors that 
contributes much towards women empowerment. In a developing 
economy like India, it’s very difficult to decipher the relationship 
between these elements. We do expect that education would 
increase the economic stability and independence of women, there 
are situations when women surrender their earnings to the male 
heads of their family. Even though numerical evidences do not 
talk much about it, testimonial do. The National Family Health 
Survey (NFHS 5) 2019-2020 shows a puzzling trend in these 
indicators among the Indian women. The percentage of women 
who had made an economic earning during the last 12 months 
were very much low when compared to the national level female 
literacy rates. 


Educating women is said to be as educating the society, but 
this same societal concerns is a huddle in the path of development 
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in almost all of the developing nations and emerging economies. 
The socio-economic standards of every nation could be known 
by the kind of exposure and economic freedom women do enjoy 
in their society. Once no opportunities are taken away from them, 
they can equally contribute to the economic needs of their family 
along with their male counterparts. The demands and desires of 
women could only be ensured in a full-fledged manner by ensuring 
that they are economically productive enough. The 2019-2020 
female work participation rates were 22.8%, which has definitely 
shown an increasing trend when compared to the year 2018-2019. 
The pandemic had a worse impact on the working population and 
especially on the women workforce. But till the time they were 
able to be a great backup to the “breadwinners” of their family. 
Every economy should have a cushy effect to set a backup for 
every downfall, same is the case of every household which should 
have another earning person to relay upon at times of a financial 
crunch or any other needs. These highly educated or less educated 
women can be a helping hand to the household economies at times. 
As ‘Economics’ itself is ‘Household Manage-ment’ and the whole 
economy could only function well when this household economy 
shows a sustainable growth pattern. 


Objectives 


To find the correlation between literacy rates of females, 
Decision making and their earning status. 


Methodology 


The study is purely based on secondary data sources which 
includes published articles and reports of the central government. 
NFHS 2019-2020 is the secondary data source from which data 
was collected. 


About National Family Health Survey 


The National Family Health Survey (NFHS) 2019-2020 
reveals a lot of prevailing trends in our Indian society, especially 
about the women in India. It was in 1992-1993 that the first NFHS 
data was published by the Government of India. The second NFHS 
report was published in 1998-1999 and the third and the fourth 
one in 2005-2006 and 2015-2016 respectively. Representative 
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samples from the Indian family households were taken for the 
study. The NFHS data helps in checking out India’s improvements 
in achieving the Sustainable Development Goals (SDG’s) that we 
should meet by 2030. Each NFHS do have two common objectives: 


1. To provide Health and Family related data to the Ministry 
of Health and Family Welfare and to other institutions and agencies 
to formulate the program to be implemented and the policies to be 
formulated according to the need of the time. 


2. Information regarding the Health and Family Welfare 
status of the Indian households be published. 


International Institute of Population Science (IIPS), Mumbai 
is the institute to which the duty of technical and other support 
need by the household survey is been vested upon by the Ministry 
of Health and Family Welfare (MOHFW). Each NFHS publication 
contains details on: 


e National and state fact sheet 
e District fact sheet 

e National and state report 
NFHS 2019-2020 


The first and second phase of the NFHS data includes some 
new areas of study, which were initiated in the 2020 NFHS data 
including access to toilet facilities, bathing practice during 
menstruation etc. Women empowerment being the buzzing word 
of the world today does have a great importance in deciding the 
growth of every nation. While some indicators related to women 
empowerment have increased in numbers. Problems like sexual 
and domestic violence faced by the Indian women is been showing 
an increasing trend. This is areal shame and a great huddle in the 
path of the idea of holistic development. The data shows that 
women have outnumbered men, but there is a huge way to walk 
in front of us to make sure that there exists equality in some quint 
essential indicators. 
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Table 2: State Wise NFHS data on Percentage of Women who 
are Literate, Decision-Making Power and Percentage of Women 
who Worked in the Last 12 months and were Paid in cash. 


% of women | Decision bp Е 

и whore | making” | st mene 
literate* (96) paid a 

2019- | 2015- | 2019 | 2015- | 2019-| 2015- 

2020 | 2016 | 2020 2016 | 2020 | 2016 

1 Andhra Pradesh |68.6 | па 84.1 79.9 | 42.1 | 42.1 
2 | Arunachal Pradesh | 71.3 | na 87.0 | 89.1 | 23.5 | 172 
3 | Assam 77.2 | па 92.1 87.4 | 19.0 | 17.0 
4 | Bihar 57.8 | na 86.5 | 75.2 | 12.6 | 12.5 
5 | Chhattisgarh 72.5 | па 92.7 90.5 | 39.1 | 36.8 
6 | Goa 93.0 | na 93.1 |93.8 | 31.9 | 23.6 
7 | Gujarat 76.5 | na 92.2 | 85.4 | 30.8 | 30.2 
8 | Haryana 79.7 | na 87.5 | 76.7 | 18.8 | 17.6 
9 | Himachal Pradesh | 91.7 | па 93.9 | 90.8 | 20.2 | 17.0 
10 | Jammu & Kashmir | 77.3 | па 81.6 | 84.0 | 184 | 123 
11 | Jharkhand 61.7 | na 91.0 86.6 | 18.0 | 24.8 
12, Karnataka 76.7 | na 82.7 | 80.4 | 37.0 | 29.1 
13 Kerala 98.3 | na 94.1 92.1 | 25.8 | 20.4 
14 Madhya Pradesh | 65.4 | na 86.0 82.8 | 26.8 | 29.9 
15 Maharashtra 84.6 | na 89.8 | 89.3 | 34.7 | 28.9 
16| Meghalaya 88.2 | na 92.3 914 | 40.0 | 35.9 
17, Manipur 87.6 | na 94.8|96.2 | 42.1 | 40.9 
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18 | Mizoram 94.4 | na 98.8 | 96.0 | 29.2 | 29.4 
19 | Nagaland 85.8 | na 99.2 97.4 | 23.6 | 22.7 
20 |Odisha 69.5 | na 90.2 | 81.8 | 25.7 | 22.5 
21 |Punjab 79.4 | na 91.4 | 90.2 | 223 | 18.5 
22 Rajasthan 647 | па | 877|817 | 174 | 186 
23 |Sikkim 88.0 | na 89.7 95.3 | 32.7 | 19.9 
24 | Tamil Nadu 84.0 | na 92.8 | 84.0 | 40.8 | 30.5 
25 | Telangana 66.6 | na 87.2 | 81.0 | 45.1 | 44.7 
26 | Tripura 80.6 | na 90.9 | 91.7 | 23.1 | 26.3 
27 |Uttar Pradesh 66.1 | na 87.6 181.7 | 15.5 | 16.6 
28 | Uttarakhand 79.8 | na 91.0 | 89.8 | 21.6 | 15.5 
29 | West Bengal 76.1 | na 88.9 | 89.9 | 20.2 | 22.8 

INDIA 71.5 | na 88.7 | 84.0 | 25.4 | 24.6 


(Source: NFHS 2019-2020) 


*  Refersto women who completed standard 9 or higher or women 
who can read a whole sentence or part of a sentence 

** Decisions about health care for herself, making major household 
purchases and visit to her family or relatives. 


The above given table shows the National Family Health 
survey (NFHS 5) data published by the Ministry of Health and 
Family Welfare. With the help of these numerical values, we can 
have an understanding on the relationship that exists between the 
literacy rates, decision making power and the earning status of 
women in India. A comparison chart of the NFHS 4 (2015-2016) 
and NFHS 5 (2019-2020) is shown in the table 1.1. The literacy 
rates of women in each state of India for the year 2015-2016 is 
not available in the NFHS-4.0 document. 


Literacy Rates 


Women are nearly half ofthe population of India and it varies 
according to various states. The average literacy rates of Indian 
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women in 2015-2016 NFHS data was 68%. The 2019-2020 NFHS 
data shows the national female literacy rate as 71.5 %. The literacy 
rates of women in each state of India for the year 2015-2016 is 
not available in the NFHS document. For different states the female 
literacy rates are also different according to the socio-economic 
conditions prevailing there. Kerala is the state that shows the highest 
rates of female literacy which was 98.3% in 2019-2020. The sex 
ratio of Kerala is also one of the highest in India. These all shows 
that Kerala is a place where women do have a space of their own 
in matters concerning them. 94.4% is the literacy rate of women 
in Mizoram, which stands in the second position for the year 2019- 
2020. Bihar is the state with the lowest percentage of women 
being literate, its only 57.8%. This is even below the national 
average for the year. All the south Indian states have shown a 
good level of literacy rates among women, all of them have more 
than 65% of women of their population being literate. 


Decision Making 


Decision making power is the real power that every human 
being should possess to lead a life with dignity and self-respect. 
The NFHS data shows the details regarding the decision-making 
power of women in different states of India. The national average 
in decision making power of women were 88.7 per cent for the 
year 2019-2020 and it was 84 per cent for the year 2015-2016. 
The decisions about health care for herself, making major 
household purchases and visit to her family or relatives were looked 
upon to find the percentage of women who are capable enough 
for decision making. Women of Nagaland stood in the first position 
for the year 2019-2020 with 99.2 per cent of them who were able 
to make decisions of their own related to her family and health 
needs. It was 97.4 per cent for Nagaland in the year 2015-2016. 
98.8 per cent and 96 per cent of the Mizoram women were 
engaged in the decision-making process for the years 2019-2020 
and 2015-2016 respectively. For Kerala 94.1 per cent of women 
in 2019-2020 and 92.1 per cent in 2015-2016 were involved in the 
decision-making process. Jammu and Kashmir women showed 
the lowest percentage of women involved in decision-making 
process with 81.6 per cent in 2019-2020, it was 84 per cent for 
the year 2015-2016. It shows that Jammu and Kashmir showed a 
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decrease of 2.7 per cent percent decrease in between these 4 
years. Bihar and Haryana showed a drastic increase in the number 
of women who were brave enough to make their own decisions 
in between these 4 years of time gap. Sikkim was the state which 
showed a decrease of 5.6 per cent of women being involved in 
the process of decision-making in between the gap of NFHS-4 
and NFHS-5. For Sikkim it was 89.7 per cent in 2019-2020 and it 
was 95.3 per cent in 2015-2016. It shows a sharp decrease in the 
power of women to take decisions of their own. 


While having a close look on the NFHS data of 2019-2020 
regarding the decision-making power of the India women, its clearly 
visible that in each and every Indian states more that 81 per cent 
of the women are keen in making decisions related to their life. 
For almost all the Indian states it has shown a drastic change 
from the NFHS data for the year 2015-2016 to the year 2019- 
2020. 


Working Status of Women 


When compared to that of the decision-making power and 
literacy rates of women in India, the participation of women in 
economic activities and their earnings in cash are very low. Such 
a trend is clearly visible from the NFHS data. The national average 
of women who worked in the last 12 months and were paid in 
cash were 25.4 per cent for the year 2019-2020 and for the year 
2015-2016 it was 24.6. When compared to the literacy rates the 
earning status of women are too low. Telangana showed the 
highest percentage of women who worked in the last 12 months 
and who were paid in cash. They accounted 45.1 per cent for the 
year 2019-2020, and it was 44.7 per cent for 2015-2016. Manipur 
showed 42.1 per cent, Andhra Pradesh- 42.1 per cent, Tamil Nadu- 
40.8 per cent of women who earned money during the last one 
year (2019-2020). Kerala with the largest number of literate 
women 98.3 per cent only has 25.8 per cent of them who worked 
and earned in cash during the last one year. This leaves a question 
behind, why are the rest of the women away from the job market. 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh with 12.6 per cent and 15.5 per cent 
respectively showed the lowest percentage of women who are 
engaged in an economic activity. 
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Relationship Between the Literacy Rates, Decision 
Making Capacity and Earning Status of Women in India 


Table 3: National Averages 


Percentage Decision ‘Women who worked 
Year of women who making in the last 12 months 
are literate (%) (%) and were paid in 
cash (%) 


2015-2016 na 84 24.6 


We usually do have a misconception that all educated women 
are empowered enough to earn and make decisions of her own. 
This is not the condition of Indian women in most of the times. 
There are even situations when the earning women do surrender 
their income to their male counterparts! The NFHS data shows 
that there are some huddles in the path of every Indian Women to 
achieve anything she is in need of. Kerala is the state with the 
highest percentage of educated females, but the same state does 
have only 25.8 per cent of them earning money via some economic 
activities. 94.1 per cent of the women are taking part in the 
decision-making process. Telangana is the state with the highest 
number of females (45.1 per cent) who had worked in the last 12 
months and were paid in cash. But only 66.6 per cent of the females 
are literate in the state, 87.2 per cent of the women gets involves 
in the decision-making process in Telangana. 


From the table 3 it is clearly seen that in 2019-2020 71.5 per cent of 
females were literate, but only 25.4 per cent of them were earning. 
There is a huge gap seen between the education levels and the earning 
levels of Indian women. But decision-making process includes much more 
females, 88.7 per cent of them do become a part of it. 
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Table 4: Correlation between Female Literacy Rates 
and Earning Status of Women in India 


Pearson 
Female literacy Con auen 
rates Sig. (2-tailed) 

N 

Pearson 
Females earning | Correlation 
an income Sig. (2-tailed) 


N 


The Pearson correlation value between female literacy rates 
and earning status of women in India is 0.266, it shows a positive 
relation but only a low positive relationship between these variables. 
There is no much a strong relationship that exist between the 
female literacy rates and the earning status of women in India. 
It’s clearly evident from the data itself that not all literate women 
do earn for themselves. 
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Figure 2: Correlation between Female Literacy Rates 
and Earning Status of Women in India through Simple 
Scatter Plot 


Female literacy rates 
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Figure 2 shows the simple scatter plot diagram that shows 
the relationship between female literacy rates and their earning 
status. The R? value is 0.071. This shows a weak relation. 
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Table 5: Correlation between Female Literacy Rates 
and their Decision-Making Capacity 


Female | Decision 

Literacy | makinbg 

Rates power of 
women 


Pearson 


Female literacy сше 


rates Sig. (2-tailed) 
N 


Pearson 
Decision making Correlation 


power of women Sig. Q-tailed) 


N 


** Correlation is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 


The Pearson correlation value between female literacy rates 
and Decision making power of women in India is 0.614, it shows 
a positive relation but only a low positive relationship between 
these variables. 
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Figure 3: Graphing the correlation between female 
literacy rates and their decision-making capacity through 
simple scatter plot 
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Figure 3 shows the simple scatter plot diagram that shows 
the relationship between female literacy rates and decision-making 
power of women. The R? value is 0.377. This shows a much 
stronger relation. 


Table 6: Correlation between the Female Earning 
Status and Decision-Making Power of Women. 


Correlation 


Decision] Female 
makinbg| earning 


Pearson 


Decision making Correlation 
power of women Rea Q-tailed) 


Pearson 

Correlation 
Female earning Sig. (2-tailed) 
status N 


0.097 is the Pearson's correlation value between the variables 
Decision making power of women and the Females earning status. 
This shows a very weak relation between these variables. The 
statistical data shows that more than 81 per cent of women in 
every Indian state do participate in the decision-making process 
related to her and her family. But in almost all of the Indian states 
a very few percentage of women do earn an income of their 
own. 
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Figure 4: Graphing the correlation between the 
earning status and decision-making power of women 
through simple scatter plot 


Simple Scatter plot diagram 
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Figure 1.2 shows the simple scatter plot diagram that shows 
the relationship between decision making power of women and 
their earning status. The R? value is 0.009. This shows a very 
weak relation. 
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Findings: 


The female literacy rates are increasing year by year in India. 
This progressive trend can ensure a swift and sustainable 
development in our nation if these females are to be employed in 
all kinds of productive activities. The 2019-2020 data shows that 
Kerala had the highest female literacy rates, 98.3 per cent. Bihar 
was the last in the list with only 57.8 per cent of females being 
literate. 


Decision making capacity of Indian women in the year 2019- 
2020 in all of the Indian states were above 80 per cent. This is a 
good sign of women empowerment that almost all the women are 
capable enough to make decisions of their own. 99.2 per cent of 
women in Nagaland were taking part in the decision-making 
process and were the first in India. Women in Jammu and Kashmir 
were at the bottom position with 81.6 per cent of them getting 
involved in making decisions, but this is not a small percentage. 


The percentage of Women who worked in the last 12 months 
(2019-020) and were paid in cash are very low in India. The highest 
percentage was in Andhra Pradesh with 42.1 per cent of women 
who had some earnings. Bihar and Uttar Pradesh with 12.6 per 
cent and 15.5 per cent respectively had the lowest number of 
earning women in India. Here the literacy rates of women are 
57.8 per cent for Bihar and 66.1 per cent for Uttar Pradesh. Kerala 
with the highest female literacy rates had only 25.8 per cent of 
women earning an income. The case of Kerala is really a puzzling 
one showing high literacy and very low earning status of women. 


The correlation between female literacy rates and earning 
status of women in India is 0.266, it shows a positive relation but 
only a low positive relationship between these variables. 


The Pearson correlation value between female literacy rates 
and earning status of women in India is 0.614, it shows a positive 
relation but only a low positive relationship between these variables. 


0.097 is the Pearson’s correlation value between the variables 
Decision making power of women and the Females earning status. 
It shows a very weak relationship between these variables. 
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Conclusion 


Women are an integral part in developing an economy, 
especially in building up an underdeveloped or developing economy 
into a sustainable and prosperous one. India being a developing 
economy lacks a lot of favourable factors that are essential for 
the upliftment of the women. The NFHS data 2019-2020 shows 
that not all educated women do work and earn and not all women 
who become a part in the household family decision making 
process are educated. The conventional social norms and ideas 
have played a key role in making women economically dependent 
in every way. Even though liberal ways of thinking are getting 
converted to practical ones, it has not solved all the problems that 
women do face. Everyone can improve in their life only when 
they are really committed to do it for themselves. The reality is 
that Indian women are so obsessed to be supressed that they 
burry the harsh realities among themselves. The cases of domestic 
violence are increasing in India as we claim to ourselves that we 
are liberal enough to give freedom to women in every sense. 
Freedom is not granted, instead it’s borne with us. The NFHS 
2019-2020 shows a very puzzling data. Literacy rates are going 
up among females but their earning status is more or less stagnant. 
It’s high time that we all should revisit the way we all treat women. 
And women should come out of the conventional way of living to 
find stability in every sphere of life. 
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Women on Board in India: 
on Paper and in Practice 


Nanditha Mathew 


Introduction 


Е: decades, academicians, policymakers, journalists апа 
social commentators have been discussing about under- 
representation of women in several fields, including top 
management and corporate boards. In developed countries, there 
has been an increased presence of women on corporations’ boards 
of directors, even though theirrepresentation is far from uniform 
across firms (Hillman et al., 2007). The situation is worse in 
developing countries with more heterogeneous social aspects that 
play a role. Indeed, as pointed out by Sepashvili (2019), social 
factors are inseparable from the level of development, which 
constitute social and cultural environment of the country, which 
also significantly influence the gender equality and economic 
performance. Gender equality is not only about the protection of 
human rights, but also about economic efficiency and economic 
development. As rightly pointed out in the World Development 
Report, gender equality matters since it is a core development 
objective in its own right (World Bank, 2011). Greater gender 
equality is also smart economics, which enhances productivity 
and improve other development outcomes (World Bank, 2011). 


The economic gains of reducing the gender gap are not 
restricted simply at a macro level. Also at a micro level, from a 
firm level perspective, studies point out towards potential economic 
gains resulting from increased gender diversity at all levels, be it 
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the employee, management or at the level of the board of directors 
(among others, Stephenson (2004)). There are several reasons 
cited as to why firms could enjoy better performance by employing 
women among the board of directors. Studies (Burke, 1997, 2003; 
Zelechowski and Bilimoria, 2004; Stephenson, 2004) argue that 
women have intimate knowledge of customer markets, are more 
innovative, more socially and community minded and overall bring 
a different perspective to decision making (Stephenson, 2004). 


Even though there is ample literature on the relationship 
between gender diverse board and firm performance, the 
endogenous nature of corporate boards provides limited 
understanding of the causal mechanisms. For instance, in 
equilibrium state, it is difficult to understand if high performing 
firms hire women or gender diversity in the board leads to high 
performance. We do not deal this problem explicitly in this work. 
However, a change of an equilibrium state helps in understanding 
some of the mechanisms in place. In 2013, Indian Companies Act 
included a new law requiring at least one women on corporate 
boards. Indeed, owing to the law, firms could have appointed 
female(s) on their boards, however the larger question is if this 
law has been successful in increasing the effective participation 
of women on corporate boards. 


In this work we investigate the women participation in terms 
of share of women in corporate boards, board meetings attended 
and their remuneration for firms that changed their structure 
following the rule versus the others. First, we begin by checking 
whether firms that have a women on board are different from 
firms that have only males on board. Owing to some differences 
between these two categories of firms, second, we compare the 
women participation on corporate boards for firms where the first 
female director was appointed before 2013 against the firms where 
the first female appointment to the board was after 2013. 


The article proceeds as follows. Section 2 describes the data. 
Section 3 shows differences between firms with women on board 
and their counterparts. Section 4 presents the changes in women 
participation on corporate boards owing to the Indian corporate 
law and Section 5 concludes. 
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Data and Variables 


The database used for the study is the Prowess database 
compiled by the Centre for Monitoring Indian Economy (CMIE). 
The sample covers all Indian firms listed on both the National 
Stock Exchange and the Bombay Stock Exchange. Other than 
the usual balance sheet information, the database also provides 
information on board of directors of the firms. 


In total we have 3,644 unique firms that report information 
on board of directors. The data includes variables like the names, 
number of board meetings attended, salary, director sitting fees 
etc. Even though prowess does not directly report the gender of 
the director, the database provides, along with the names, initials 
like Mr, Ms, Mrs., Smt. etc which helps in identifying the gender 
of directors. However, the initials are not reported for all the 
directors and hence, we further map the names of the directors 
manually for those the initials are not reported or are vague 
(eg. Dr.). 


The study some firm level information, like firm size, age, 
growth, profitability, investments, borrowings, R&D and exporting 
behaviour to examine if firms with female on board have different 
firm characteristics from its counterparts. Table 1 lists the variables 
and their definitions. The time period of the study is from 1990 to 
2018. 
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Table 1: Variables and Definition 


Variable Definition 

Firm Growth log difference in sales 
between t & t-1 

Profitability Profits over sales 

Size Log of total sales from 
industrial goods 

Age Log of number of years 
since the year of 
incorporation of firm 

Fixed Investments Log of additions to 
gross fixed assets 

Borrowings Log of total borrowings made 
by the firm 

Exports Log of toal value of sales 
from outside in India 

К & D Investment Log of total R & D 
expenditure 


The data covers all the different states of India, however 
each state differ in termsof their representation of firms in the 
database. We observe some state-level differences in women 
participation on boards which are presented in figure 3 in 
AppendixA. Figure 3 shows the average share of women on board 
for firms in each state forthe year 2005. Overall, the states that 
perform better in terms of gender indicatorsalso show higher 
participation of women on corporate boards with some 
exceptions.The regional variation that we observe is quite persistent 
in time.Are firms with women on board different? In this section 
we look at some descriptive statistics on whether characteristics 
of firms with a woman on board are different from its counterparts. 
However, the statistics we report here merely shows correlation 
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and does not imply any causal relations. Several studies investigated 
the question of whether gender diversity in top management or in 
board of directors lead to improvement in corporate performance. 
Some studies (among others, Dezs'o and Ross (2012); Smith et 
al. (2006)) find that women participation improve firm 
performance. Dezs'o and Ross (2012) suggest that the style of 
management of women facilitates teamwork and innovation leading 
to higher levels of performance. In figure 1, we report distributional 
plots for few variables of interest for firms with at least one woman 
on board versus firms with no women on board. Panels 1(a) and 
1(b) report distributional plots for firm performance variables, 
namely firm growth and firm profitability. We do not observe any 
difference in performance between firms that have a woman in 
board and firms that do not. 


A number of studies report correlations between a firm's 
size and women on corporate boards (Peterson and Philpot, 2007; 
Terjesen and Singh, 2008; Hyland and Marcellino, 2002; Burke, 
2000). Some studies (Farrell and Hersch, 2005) suggests that the 
larger the firm, the more visible it is to the public and thereby 
more pressure to conform to societal expectations (DiMaggio and 
Powell, 1983) which leads to higher women representation on its 
board. Also in the case of India, we find similar trend - as we see 
from panel 1(c) in figure 1, the firms with a female on board are 
slightly larger than the ones without any female on board. 


Some studies point out towards different managerial decisions 
taken by women and men (Hamidullah et al., 2015). For instance, 
women are considered to be risk averse in their decision making 
(Baixauli-Soler et al., 2015). In figure 1, plots 1(e) to 1(h) show 
distributions of investments, borrowings, R&D investment and 
exports for firms with at least one women on board and for firms 
with no woman on board. The two categories of firms appear to 
be similar, the distributions on fixed investments and borrowings 
which can be considered as proxies for risk taking behaviour, even 
seem to be dominating for firms with females. Overall, even though 
there are some minor differences considering some aspects 
between these two set of firms, it is safe to infer that we do not 
observe any substantial difference between firms with women on 
boards compared to its counterparts. 
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Changes in Indian Corporate Law 


In 2013, India introduced a mandatory quota requiring certain 
companies to have at least one woman on their board of directors. 
According to this law every listed company shall appoint at least 
one-woman director within an year from the commencement. In 
addition, all public companies other than the listed ones, having a 
paid up share capital of Rs. 100 crore or more or turnover of Rs. 
300 crore or more should also appoint at least one woman director 
within one year from the commencement. While for newly 
incorporated companies, a period of six months from the date of 
their incorporation has been provided to comply with this 
requirement, for existing companies (registered under the previous 
Companies Act) have to comply with the above requirements 
within one year. Since the new law, also the India’s market 
regulator, the Securities Exchange Board of India (SEBI) has 
introduced additional board gender diversity requirements. In the 
following, we examine the changes to the share of women on 
boards, their participation and remuneration following the reform. 
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Figure 1: Kernel Density Estimation of Some 
Variables, Firms with only Male on Board vs Firms with 
at least one Female on Board 
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Share of Women on Board 


There is evidence for developed countries that, in time, the 
share of women on corporate boards have been increasing (among 
others, (Hillman et al., 2007)). In this section, we investigate 
whether there has been such a trend in the Indian scenario. Figure 
2 shows the average of the share of male and female directors 
from 1990 to 2018 of all firms. The share is simply the ratio of 
male (or female) directors to total directors within each firm. 
Noticeably, the huge gap in the share stays persistent in time. 
There is a slight increase in the share of female board directors 
after 2013, likely owing to the change in the corporate law. 
However, if the companies are forced to comply with the law, the 
trend of a slight increase in share could be simply self-evident. 
Therefore, before being deceived by this plot, below, we will 
examine if the new law helped in increasing active participation 
of women. 


Female Participation on Board Meetings 


Previous studies have examined the number and share of 
women in board positions and how it relates with firm performance, 
networking, risk-taking behaviour etc. However few works actually 
investigated their participation or influence on corporate decisions. 
In this section, we check the level of participation of women on 
corporate boards. In section 3, we observed that firms with women 
on board could be differentfrom those with no women on board. 
In practice, the change in corporate law force firms to have at 
least one women on board, so the firms who did not have any 
female on board till 2013 could be different from the ones who 
already has one or more females on board even before the change 
in law. Hence, we compare the statistics for firms who hired a 
female only after the change in law with firms that had at least 
one woman on board before 2013. 
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Figure 2: Share of male vs female directors, annual average 
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Table 2 shows the number of board meetings attended per 
director for firms that appointed their first female director after 
2013. The second and the third column shows the median and 
maximum of the number of board meetings attended for males 
and fourth and the fifth column reports for females respectively. 
The median values of females are significantly lower than their 
male counterparts, showing that firms that hired a female director 
after the corporate law change, even though has female(s) on 
board on paper, in practice they are absent. Note than the maximum 
number of meetings attended by males are much higher than for 
females suggesting an inherent difference between males and 
females among the top board members. In contrast, table 3 shows 
the difference in the frequency of board meetings attended by 
male and female board directors for firms that had at least one- 
woman director before 2013. The median values are not very 
different between males and females suggesting that even though, 
the share of females are less on corporate boards overall, their 
participation is more equal compared to firms that appointed a 
female director after the change in law. 
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Table 2: Number of board meetings attended per 
director for firms whose first female director 
appointment was after 2013 


Year Males Females 
Median | Maximum | Median | Maximum 

2014 5 11 1 1 

2015 3 13 1 7 

2016 5 21 4 13 

2017 4 21 3 10 

2017 4 24 2 16 


Table 3: Number of board meetings attended per 
director for firms whose had atleast one female director 


before 2013 
Year Males Females 
Median Maximum Median | Maximum 
2014 5 21 5.5 9 
2015 5 31 5.5 9 
2016 5 28 5 7 
2017 5 30 4.5 8 
2017 5 37 3.5 7 
Remuneration 


For decades, female pay has consistently been lower than 
that of their male counterparts (Pucheta-Mart'ynez and Bel-Oms, 
2015). This has been well established both for developed 
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economies (Gosling and Lemieux, 2004) and for developing countries 
(Ng, 2004). Previous literature that studied the issue of gender gap in 
pay suggest two main causes: first relates to the human capital theory 
(among others, Garcia et al. (2001); Rubery et al. (2005)) and second 
cited reason being occupational segregation (Bayard et al., 2003). 
The human capital theory postulates that individuals invest in 
themselves, by training and skill development and that women tend to 
invest few due to domestic responsibilities (Wood et al., 1993). Studies 
(Heilman and Haynes, 2005) also argue that in a male-dominated 
context, there could also be a preconception that women are less 
competent than men, resulting in lesser remuneration than men. Some 
studies report occupational segregation to be a key factor in the gender 
gap in pay. The idea behind is that certain kinds of work excludes 
women and these kinds of work also tends to be high paid, leading to 
women being concentrated in low-paid occupations (Leaker, 2008; 
Olsen et al., 2010). 


In time, there is evidence of reduction in gender pay gap in 
some countries. For instance, Blau and Kahn (2017) using 
microdata for US over the period 1980-2010, report a considerable 
decline in gender wage gap. The situation is different in the context 
of developing countries. Here we examine whether there are 
differences in the pay earned by male and female directors serving 
on boards of firms in the case of India. We further check whether 
there has been a reduction (or increase) in the gender gap in pay 
following the corporate law. 


Figure 4.3 shows kernel distributions of log salaries of male 
and female directors for the year 2010 and 2015. In the first plot 
3(a), the black distribution shows the salaries of female directors 
and the red distribution shows the salaries of male directors. Note 
that the right tail of the red distribution is long suggesting that 
there are much more male directors on the very top payed category 
with respect to females. The second plot 3(b) shows a substantial 
shift in the red distribution towards the right suggesting a statistically 
significant gap between the two distributions. We further tested 
this using a Fligner-Policello location test (Fligner and Policello, 
1981) which confirmedthe statistical dominance of the red 
distribution over the black one. This suggests that the gap in 
remuneration further increased after the law enacted in 2013. 
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This evidence combined with the statistics we observed on 
the participation of women in board meetings suggest that firms 
complied to the law by appointing women directors, however even 
though on paper there are women on board, in practice, they are 
absent. 


Conclusion 


Since decades female representation in boardrooms of large 
corporations are far from pervasive or uniform. Recently, policy 
makers have paid attention to formulating policies to reduce the 
gender gap. In some developed countries, there has been an 
increase in the share of female participation in top positions. 
However, there are country-level and firm-level differences in 
gender representation, some countries and organizations do better 
than others. Previous studies investigated several aspects 
concerning gender balance on corporate boards - the trends in 
the evolution of gender diversity on boards (Amorelli and Garc’ya- 
S'anchez, 2020), gender diversity and firm performance (Solakoglu 
and Demir, 2016), characteristics of women directors (Burgess 
and Tharenou, 2002), characteristics of firms that have female(s) 
on board (among others, Hillman et al. (2007)) etc. However, 
there are very few studies (Ahern and Dittmar, 2012) which 
examine the “actual participation” of females following a policy, 
in particular, for developing economies. Taking an initial step into 
this research gap, in this work, we examine the active participation 
of women following the Companies Act of 2013. We observe that 
firms appoint females on board owing to the new law, however 
most of them have only one woman director or a small minority of 
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women directors. In other words, they can be considered as 
tokens. We further check this by looking at active involvement of 
women in terms of board meetings attended and remuneration. 
We examine this separately for firms that already had at least one 
female director compared to firms who hired after the introduction 
of the law. We observe a huge difference in involvement in terms 
of board meetings attended between male and female directors 
for firms that made their first appointment of female director after 
2013. This set of firms also pay substantially higher salaries for 
male directors compared to their female counterparts. All these 
are further evidence of tokenism. 


Figure 3: Regional variation of share of Women on 
Corporate Boards for the Year 2005 


Appendix A : Regional Variation 
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Here, we limit our analysis to show some statistics on the 
change in the composition of board and active participation of 
women following an imposition of a quota. A deeper analysis of 
impact evaluation will be an interesting future work. Given the 
evidence we present here, the questions in front of us are: Are 
these laws enough to solve the problem of gender disparity in 
corporate boards? Which other policies can help in this direction? 
How can gender diversity go beyond tokenism in big corporates? 
The search for answers to these and many other interesting 
questions are important avenues for future research. 
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Women and Leadership - A Gendered 
Perspective to Policy Making 


Jasmin and Srishti Pal 


Introduction 


he World Health Organisation declared the outbreak of 

coronavirus a pandemic on 11th March 2020. As the 
unprecedented virus took over the world, the nation leaders faced 
extraordinary challenges to safeguard the citizens and economy. 
Women leaders across the world have been lauded for effectively 
managing the Covid-19 pandemic and setting stage for a more 
inclusive recovery, even though they are under-represented in 
policy and decision-making spaces. 


Prime Minister of New Zealand, JacindaArdern was 
appreciated worldwide for her prompt implementation of mitigation 
strategies and effective communication. Prime Minister Ardern 
announced border closures on 15th March, 2020, 15 days after 
New Zealand reported the first case of coronavirus on 28th 
February, 2020. A four level alert system was designed and 
implemented based on the extent of the virus spread that led to 
flattening of the curve. The precautionary science-led plan was 
complemented with daily briefings conducted by the New Zealand 
government. The daily briefings were effective because 
information was communicated consistently, concisely, clearly, 
honestly and empathetically. The citizens experienced a sense of 
national unity and reported greater trust in the government (Beattie 
et Priestly. ,2021). German Chancellor Angela Merkel simplified 
complex covid data results and explained them to the public and 
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employed scientists, medical experts and public officials to 
constantly communicate with the public to avoid fear mongering 
and miscommunication (Farr, 2020; Kentish, 2021). Additionally, 
Germany expanded care facilities and invested in health 
infrastructure to avoid overwhelming existing hospitals, launched 
mental health campaign to cope with isolation and undertook 
aggressive testing that contributed to low fatality rates (Stafford, 
2020). 


In Bangladesh, Prime Minister Sheikh Hasina acted swiftly- 
evacuating Bangladeshi citizens from China in early January and 
conducted regular national broadcast with the citizens. During 
the broadcasts the term “lockdown” was avoided panic and the 
Prime Minister often stepped in as the chief panic diffuser 
conducting live streams with front-line workers. To mitigate the 
economic impacts, Bangladesh rolled out fiscal packages to support 
the vulnerable sections, enacted measures to stabilize commodity 
market and ensure food security (Kamal, 2020). She has also 
been applauded previously for her success with SDG goals and 
commitment to gender equality.Ethopia’s first female president, 
Sahle- Work Zwede assumed office amidst the global pandemic 
and gamered national and international press attention for granting 
pardon to more than 4000 prisoners in order to contain the virus 
(Adebayo, 2020). 


While female leaders have remarkably responded to the crisis, 
a blanket correlation between gender of the leader and covid 
mortality rates can’t be drawn. Empirical findings suggest that 
differences between gender of the leader and covid fatality 
numbers are statistically insignificant (Piscopo, 2020; Shay, 2020). 
The pandemic outcomes are influenced by various other factors 
such as existing levels of inequality, public health and care 
infrastructure, demographics, bureaucratic functioning, levels of 
corruption control and government style (Bosancianuet al., 2020). 
However, findings suggest qualitative differences between 
responses of male and female legislators. In the US, the gender 
of the governor had no impact on the likelihood of enacting a 
stay-at-home policy rather showed differences in the timeline of 
implementation. Female administrators are more likely to adopt 
stay-at home earlier than their male counterparts (Shay, 2020). 
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Female leaders displayed both feminine (empathy, community- 
led approach, prioritizing prevention and trustworthy) and masculine 
(enacting tough policies like lockdown, assertiveness and clarity) 
traits while dealing with the crisis. Women led countries opted 
for a greater percentage of state level policies (declaration of 
emergency, border restrictions and closure of schools) whereas 
the male led regimes enacted policies targeting individual behavior 
(for eg: curfew, lockdown, social distancing) (Winsdor et al., 2020). 


The leadership findings during the pandemic motivated the 
authors to undertake a deeper inquiry studying the trends in political 
participation and analysing impact of qualitative differences 
especially on gender responsive policy makings pre-pandemic. 
The authors argue that policies enacted to improve representation 
such as gender quotas must be complemented with initiatives that 
propel a cultural shift such as recognition of feminine traits under 
good leadership styles, capacity building and training for women 
leaders and gender mainstreaming at national policy levels that 
redistribute care work and access to financial resources. 


Women in Leadership — Evidence from around the World 


The IPU-UN Women Map of Women in Politics was released 
in 2021 jointly by UN Women and Inter-Parliamentary Union 
(IPU), a UN partner. The publication shares some striking findings 
from around the world. As of 1“ January, 2021 there are only 22 
women holding highest positions in the state. These 22 posts held 
by women include 9 heads of state and 13 heads of government. 
Europe has the largest number of women leaders, also countries 
in the Nordic region; Denmark, Finland, Iceland & Norway are 
led by women. 


Roughly 59% of all ministerial positions are held by women 
in Nicaragua followed by Austria, Belgium and Sweden with 5796 
of total posts with women. Canada, Finland, France and Spain 
also fall into the category of countries where women hold 5096 or 
more of all the ministerial seats. Data is also available on the 
portfolios held by women ministers. It is common to see women 
handling portfolios like; Environment, Natural Resources or Energy, 
Social affairs, Employment and vocational training, Gender issues, 
Education, Culture and Home affairs. 
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While women leadership is at an all-time high, the number of 
women in power and decision-making is still small. Most 
parliaments are still dominated by men, some have no women 
ministers at all. Even the countries where the representation of 
women in politics is relatively high, glass ceilings often push women 
out of the policy making scene. Political participation, running for 
an electoral post is not easy for women, given the discrimination 
they have to face, cultural beliefs, family and social responsibilities 
also pull them back. Out of all the countries surveyed, there are 
still 12 countries with no woman minister, Saudi Arabia, Thailand, 
Vietnam & Yemen to name a few. This under-representation is 
striking especially when a considerable proportion of health care 
providers and front-line workers are women. 


It is well recognized that equal participation of men and 
women in political and public space as well as leadership is 
imperative to achieve sustainable development goals by 2030. As 
argued in the introduction, there is ample literature supporting 
greater participation of women in policy domain and higher 
representation in positions of power. There is research which 
establishes that there are economic benefits emanating out of 
gender equality and encouraging women leadership can improve 
the economic and development prospects of nations. Women’s 
political leadership is believed to have societal benefits too. Perkins 
et al. (2014) extend empirical evidence in support of the argument 
that women leaders are more inclusive in their approach and could 
lead better in countries with greater ethnic diversity. Baskaran 
et al. (2018) utilizing data for India, find significantly higher growth 
in economic activity in the constituencies that elect women. 


According to the IPU data, as of 1* November 2021, there 
are 46,121 MPs in the world; 38,684 in the lower house or single 
chamber and 7,437 in the upper chamber. Globally, the 
representation of women in parliament is 25.9%, proportion of 
women holding seats in the lower or single house is 26%, while 
the corresponding figure for the upper house is 25.1%. The World 
Development Indicators by the World Bank include data on 
proportion of seats held by women in national parliaments. The 
proportion is calculated as the seats held by women in a single or 
lower chamber out ofthe total parliamentary seats. Figure 1 shows 
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that the female presence in parliaments has been rising. The rise 
in political representation of women has been consistent in the 
high and upper middle countries, while the growth has been erratic 
in the low and lower-middle income country groups. 


Figure 1 Proportion of Seats Held by Women in 
National Parliaments (%) 


* High Income Upper Middle income Lower Middle Income == Low Income 


Source: World Development Indicators, World Bank 


Therise in the share of women parliamentarians could possibly 
be attributed to gender quotas. To speed up representation of 
women in parliaments and governments at the local level, gender 
quotas have been adopted by a large number of countries. Krook 
(2006) and Norris &Dahlerup (2015) highlight how in the recent 
years, gender quotas have been used by developing countries to 
accentuate female representation. Research studies also establish 
that gender quotas have improved women's political representation. 
On the downside, many countries are still struggling with 
implementation gap, where they haven't been able achieve the 
target proportion of women in parliament stipulated by their own 
law. 
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Figure 2 Seats held by Women in the National 
Parliament-Lower House & Upper House, by Region 
(%) as of 1" November 2021 


IT 


Americas Furope Sub-Saharan А Pacific Middle East 
Africa and North 
Africa 


Mi Lower chamber and unicameral MiUpperchamber АІ! chambers 


Source: IPU Parlinehttps://data.ipu.org/ 


Figure 2 shows parliament representation of women by region 
and Table 1, below shows the proportion of seats held by women, 
in the lower house and the upper house in the national parliament 
as of 1* November 2021 by country. Rwanda in Sub-Saharan 
Africa has the highest representation of women in its lower house 
in the world and around 38.5% of the seats in its upper house are 
held by women. Rwanda has legislated quotas for the single/lower 
house, upper house as well as at the sub-national level, there are 
no voluntary party quotas. There are reserved seats for women 
in the lower and upper house also at the sub-national level, Rwanda 
has legislated candidate quotas reserving a certain number of places 
on electoral lists for female candidates. The constitution mandates 
that ‘The state of Rwanda’ commits itself to granting women at 
least 30% of the posts in the decision making bodies, this applies 
to both lower and upper chamber. As per the electoral law, 24 
female deputies shall be elected as per national administrative 
entities. Mexico and Nicaragua in the Americas also have a mix 
of legislated quotas in place working their way to about 50% of 
seats in the parliament held by women. Mexico and Nicaragua 
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have voluntary quotas adopted by political parties. Best performers 
in Europe; Iceland and Norway have voluntary political party 
quotas and legislated quotas only at the sub-national level. New 
Zealand in the pacific with nearly 50% of women representation 
in the parliament has only got voluntary political party quotas. The 
evidence on the success of gender quotas appears to be mixed, 
while the Nordic have achieved high levels of female 
representation in policy space without quotas or only voluntary 
political party quotas, there are countries like Rwanda where female 
political participation has been exemplary with quotas in place. At 
the same time performance of Asia has been dismal, despite the 
quotas. It needs to be highlighted that the way quotas are 
implemented also has a great role to play in determining female 
political engagement. While quotas for female candidates have 
brought more women to the political space, the quota system does 
not necessarily ensure political power to women. 


Table 1 Seats held by Women in the National 
Parliament-Lower House & Upper House, by Country 
(%) as of 1* November 2021 


Rank| Country Lower ог | Upper | Rank | Country | Lower | Upper 
single | chamber or chamber 
House single 
House 
1 | Rwanda 61.3 38.5 97 | Malawi | 22.9 - 
2 | Cuba 53.4 - 98 | Seychelles| 22.9 - 
3 | Nicaragua| 506 - 99 |Morocco 228 12.5 
4 |Mexico 50 492 100 | Slovakia | 22.7 - 
5 | United Arab 
Emirates 50 - 101 | Chile 22.6 279 
6 | New 
Zealand 49.2 - 102 | Ireland 22.5 40 
7 | Iceland 476 - 103 | Panama | 22.5 - 
8 | Sweden 47 - 104 | Venezuela} 222 - 
(Bolivarian 
Republic) 
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9 Grenada 46.7 15.4 105 | LaoPeo- | 22 - 


ple’s De- 
mocratic 
Republic 
10 | Andorra 46.4 - 106 | Greece 21.7 - 
П | South 
Africa 464 41.5 107 | Cambodia | 21.6 16.1 
12 | Bolivia 46.2 556 | 108 | Еј 21.6 - 
(Plurinatio- 
nal State of) 
]3 | Finland 46 - 109 | Kenya 21.6 31.8 
14 | Costa Rica | 45.6 - 110 | Honduras | 21.1 - 
15 | Norway 45 - 111 | Indonesia} 21 - 
16 | Namibia 442 143 112 | Bangla- | 209 - 
desh 
17 | Spain 434 40.8 113 | Ukraine | 208 - 
18 | Senegal 43 - 14 | Mauri- 20.3 - 
tania 


19 | Ethiopia 42.6 30.6 115 | Pakistan | 20.2 19 


20 | Argentina | 424 40.3 116 | Barbados | 20 42.9 


21 | Mozam- 424 - 117 | Mauritius | 20 - 
bique 
2 | Belgium 42 45 118 | Saudi 19.9 - 
Arabia 


23 | Switzerland | 49 | 261 | 119 | Guatemala 194 Е 


24 | Austria 40.4 36.1 120 | Georgia | 193 - 


25 | Belarus 40 25 121 | Republic | 19 - 
of Korea 
26 | North 40 - 122 | Colombia | 18.8 21 
Macedonia 


27 | Peru 40 - 123 | Togo 18.7 - 
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28 | Portugal 40 - 124 | Romania | 18.5 184 
29 | Denmark 39.7 - 125 | Azer- 18.2 - 
baijan 
30 | Republicof | 39.6 - 126 | Saint 18.2 - 
Moldova Vincent & 
the Grena 
dines 
31 | France 39.5 35.1 127 | Bahamas | 18 25 
32 | Ecuador 394 - 128 | Madag- |179 11.1 
ascar 
33 | Nether- 393 38.7 129 | Democr- | 17.6 - 
lands atic Peo- 
ple’s Re- 
public 
of Korea 
34 | Serbia 39.2 - 130 | Mongolia | 17.3 - 
35 | Cabo Verde | 389 - 131 | Turkey 173 - 
36 | Timor-Leste | 38.5 - 132 | Kyrgy- 17.1 - 
zstan 
37 | Burundi 382 41 133 | Bhutan 17 16 
38 | United 
Republicof | 369 - 134 | Comoros | 16.7 - 
Tanzania 
39 | Albania 35.7 - 135 | Guinea 16.7 - 
40 | Guyana 35.7 - 136 | Paraguay | 163 17.8 
4] | Italy 35.7 344 | 137 | Gabon 16.2 23.9 
42 | Luxem- 35 - 138 | Russian | 162 17.1 
bourg Federation 
43 | Germany 349 333 139 |Libya 16 - 
44 | Dominica 344 - 140 | Thailand | 15.8 104 
45 | UK 343 28.5 141 | Myanmar | 15.3 144 
46 | Cameroon | 339 26 142 Brazil 152 124 
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47 | Uganda 33.8 - 143 | Zambia | 15.1 - 
48 | Armenia 33.6 - 144 | Bahrain 15 22.5 
49 | Monaco 333 - 145 | Malaysia | 14.9 8.7 
50 | San Marino | 33.3 - 146 | Ghana 146 - 
51 | Nepal 32.7 37.9 147 | India 14.4 11.2 
52 | Uzbekistan | 32.7 23 148 | Cyprus 143 - 
53 | South Sudan|324 32.1 149 | Cóte 142 192 
d'Ivoire 
54 | Chad 323 - 150 |Guinea- | 137 - 
Bissau 
55 | Zimbabwe  |319 43.8 151 | Malta 134 - 
56 | Australia 311 513 152 | Hungary | 13.1 - 
57 | Croatia 311 - 153 | Central 12.9 - 
African 
Republic 
58 | Canada 30.5 48.9 154 |Democ- | 128 211 
ratic Rep- 
ublic of 
the Congo 
59 | Viet Nam 30.3 - 155 | Belize 12.5 35.7 
60 | Iraq 29.8 - 156 | Sierra 123 - 
Leone 
61 | Singapore | 29.8 - 157 | Jordan 11.5 123 
62 | Angola 29.6 - 158 | Congo 113 18.8 
63 | Suriname 294 - 159 | Syrian 112 - 
Arab 
Republic 
64 | Latvia 29 - 160 | Antigua & 
Barbuda | 11.1 52.9 
65 | Jamaica 28.6 38.1 161 | Saint 11.1 45.5 
Lucia 
66 | Israel 28.3 - 162 | Liberia 11 6.7 
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67 | Poland 28.3 24 163 | Botswana | 10.8 - 
68 | Liechten- 28 - 164 | Nauru 10.5 - 
stein 
69 | Philippines 28 29.2 165 | Japan 9.7 23 
70 | Dominican | 27.9 12.5 166 | Eswatini | 9.6 40 
Republic 
7! | Egypt 277 133 167 | Brunei 9.1 - 
Darus- 
salam 
72 | Lithuania 27.7 - 168 | Samoa 9.1 - 
73 | USA 27.6 24 169 | Gambia 8.6 - 
(The) 
74 | ElSalvador 274 - 170 | Benin 84 - 
75 | Mali 273 - 171 | Algeria 8.1 9:7 
76 | Kazakhstan | 27.1 18.8 172 | Solomon 8 - 
Islands 
77 | Afghanistan | 27 279 | 173 | Tonga 74 - 
78 | Slovenia 26.7 10 174 | Kiribati 6.7 - 
79 | Tunisia 26.3 - 175 | Burkina 63 - 
Faso 
80 | Bosnia & 26.2 20 176 | Palau 63 77 
Herzegovina 
81 | Djibouti 262 - 177 | Tuvalu 63 - 
82 | Trinidad & | 262 40.6 178 | Marshall | 6.1 - 
Tobago Islands 
83 | Niger 259 - 179 |Iran 5.6 - 
(Islamic 
Republic) 
84 | Estonia 25.7 - 180 | 5п Гапка | 54 - 
85 | Czech 25 14.8 181 | Lebanon | 47 - 
Republic 
86 | Saint Kitts 25 - 182 | Maldives| 4.6 - 


and Nevis 
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87 | Turkme- 25 25 183 | Qatar 44 - 
nistan 
88 | China 249 - 184 |Nigeria 3.6 73 
80 | Montenegro | 24.7 - 185 | Oman 23 174 
90 | Bulgaria 24.6 - 186 | Kuwait 15 - 
91 | Somalia 24.4 269 | 187 | Micron- 0 - 
esia (Fed- 
erated 
States of) 
92 | Uruguay 24.2 323 188 | Рарџа 0 - 
New 
Guinea 
93 | Tajikistan 23.8 22.6 189 | Vanuatu 0 - 
94 | Sao Tome 23.6 - 190 | Yemen 0 1.1 
and Principe 
95 Lesotho |233 | 212 | 191 | Eritrea | - 2 
96 | Equatorial 23 16.7 192 |Haiti - 0 
Guinea 


Source: IPU Parlinehttps://data.ipu.org/ 


The Reykjavik Index for leadership surveys perceptions 
towards female leadership in the G-7 countries along with India, 
Kenya and Nigeria. The report for 2020-21 based on a survey of 
20,000 individuals shows an absence of progress in social attitude 
towards female leadership. The average G-7 index stands at 73, 
any score less than 100 reflects prejudice towards female 
leadership. The index scores for India, Kenya and Nigeria are 68, 
53 and 47 respectively. 


The contribution of women leaders in the economic progress 
and social development oftheir countries is universally recognized. 
The Nordic countries have been leaders in female political 
representation. Their commitment to social justice welfare and 
equality is laudable. The Nordic Model focussing on family and 
gender—equality policies facilitates employment and inclusion in 
the labour market, with the state providing support services like 
childcare and paid leave to men and women. The comprehensive 
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policies encourage full-time employment for single parents and 
promote “dual earner-dual carer” model. The gender-equality 
achieved by Nordic countries has brought massive benefits in 
employment. OECD (2018) highlights how gender equality and 
improvement in female employment have boosted the economic 
growth in the Nordic region. As per growth accounting estimates, 
increase in the employment of women in Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway and Sweden account for 0.25-0.40 percentage points of 
growth in annual GDP per capita since mid-1960’s or early 1970s. 


Rwanda adopted a new Constitution in 2003 mandating a 
minimum 30 per cent gender quota in all decision-making bodies 
at state and local levels. The Constitution underscores the 
responsibility of political organizations to ‘participate in the 
education of citizens on politics based on democracy and elections 
and operate in such a manner as to ensure that women and men 
have equal access to elective offices’ (Article 52, Constitution, 
Amendment 2 of 8 December 2005). Women participation in 
political sphere significantly increased from around 18% in 1990s 
to 61% in 2021. 


Initially, the increased political participation didn’t bring about 
significant changes in women’s decision making power. However, 
it propelled a long term transformation in women’s political 
identities and agencies which eventually resulted in meaningful 
participation. (Burnet, 2008). Rwanda has lessons for the world. 
The economy has been thriving with a rate of growth of around 
7.76% for the period 2000-2019. Political engagement of women 
in Rwanda has produced notable results especially in education. 
The proportion of women in extreme poverty has reduced, 
landownership among women. Labour law passed in 2009 has 
provided protection to women in employability and remuneration. 


Having discussed the world scenario, the subsequent section 
explores political experience of women in India. 


Female Political Participation in India 


As per the Global Gender Gap Report, 2021 prepared by the 
World Economic Forum, India ranks 51“ in terms of political 
empowerment. This ranking is better than its performance in other 
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dimensions; a ranking of 151 with regards to economic participation 
and opportunity, 114% position in terms of Educational attainment, 
a rank of 155 in health and survival and 140" rank in the overall 
gender gap index. India's political empowerment ranking has 
deteriorated drastically since the last year. According to the Global 
Gender Gap Report, 2020, India held 18" place in terms of political 
empowerment, beating United Kingdom with the 20" rank and 
United States with a ranking of 68. The reason behind this 
deterioration in ranking is that the share of women ministers in 
India has declined from 23.1 per cent in 2019 to 9.1 per cent in 
2021. The share of women in the parliament has remained stagnant 
at 14.4 per cent, also the share of the last 50 years in which a 
woman has been a head of the state is 15.5 per cent. Also this 
statistic is primarily driven by Indira Gandhi's tenure as Prime 
Minister from 1966 to 1977 and then from 1980 till her assassination. 
Table 2 shows trends in the percentage of women in Lok Sabha 
and Rajya Sabha. Representation of women in parliament in India 
has been low. 


Table2 Women Members Elected/Nominated to 
Lok Sabha and Rajya Sabha (1951-2020) 


Year Rajya Year Lok 
Sabha Sabha 
1952 6.9% 1951 3.8% 
1954 7.8% 1957 5.5% 
1956 8.6% 1962 6.8% 
1958 9.5% 1967 5.9% 
1960 10.2% 1971 4.1% 
1962 7.6% 1977 3.3% 
1964 8.8% 1980 5.0% 
1966 9.7% 1984 7.8% 
1968 9.2% 1989 5.0% 
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1970 5.8% 1991 7.2% 
1972 7.4% 1996 7.2% 
1974 | 709 1998 . | 81% 
1976 9.8% 1999 8.4% 
1978 10.2% 2004 8.3% 
1980 11.9% 2009 10.8% 
1982 9.8% 2014 11.4% 
1984 11.5% 2015 11.9% 
1986 10.2% 2019 14.4% 
1988 10.2% 

1990 9.8% 

1992 6.9% 

1994 8.2% 

1996 7.8% 

1998 8.6% 

200 90% 

2002 10.2% 

2004 11.6% 

2006 10.7% 

2010 10.3% 

2012 9.8% 

2014 11.9% 

2016 11.1% 

208 | 11496 

2019 11.5% 

2020 11.2% 


Source: IPU Parline 
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Out of 28 Indian states, only one state, West Bengal has a 
female Chief Minister. Analysis of data at the level of Indian states 
reveals that there are states that have no female ministers. Six 
Indian states including Nagaland, Manipur & Sikkim have no female 
ministers. Tamil Nadu has the highest proportion of females in the 
state government, while Karnataka has the lowest. 


The constitution of India mandates that states reserve a 
minimum 33% of seats for women in directly elected local councils- 
villages, districts and blocks. A series of randomized natural 
experiment by Beamen et al (2012) provide evidence for women 
leaders having a long term role model effect. The presence of 
reservation for women in local governments has reduced the 
gender gap in educational outcomes. Women in local councils and 
government acted as role models increasing aspirations of children 
& parents and less time was spent on household chores by the 
female children. Iyer et al (2012) find strong evidence for increased 
reporting of crimes committed against women with an increased 
female political participation at local government levels. A 
randomised policy experiment in India by Chattopadhyay and Duflo 
(2004) finds that female representation impacts policy decision 
where women leaders invest more in public goods related to 
women's well-being. Furthermore, increased participation has also 
positively impacted health outcomes — a reduction in infant 
mortality rates. (Bhalotra et al, 2014) 


However, only implementation of quotas has invited backlash 
from males in communities and villages that strongly uphold 
patriarchal values. In such cases, appointing a women leader may 
not necessarily lead to efficient outcomes and gender responsive 
policies. Gangadharan et al (2015) conduct a study across 61 
villages in India to report a biased behaviour against female leaders. 
In female-led groups, men are less likely to contribute to public 
goods as a result of violation of male identity. Analysis of constituent 
level data reveals that there 1s a decline in women candidates 
after women candidate's victory especially in states which have 
deeply entrenched bias or male headed parties. Further there are 
no spill over effects of women's victory onto other parties or 
neighbouring constituencies. (Bhalotra et al, 2014) 
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While gender quotas have improved political representation 
and outcomes in electoral politics, it shows no significant impact 
participation of women in non-electoral activities. Non electoral 
activities include discussions on politics, attending village council 
meetings, writing petitions, setting up advocacy forums, organising 
rallies, lobbying or communicating needs to officials. Non-electoral 
activities have a significant impact on electoral outcomes and 
provide a more comprehensive measure to assess political 
participation. Moreover, increased exposure to such activities can 
have a positive impact on electoral representation by encourage 
women to contest for elections. Analysis of primary data collected 
from Uttar Pradesh reveals that gender gaps in non-electoral 
participation is far worse than electoral participation. Election of 
а female village leader results in a minute reduction - an increased 
participation of 5.8% as opposed to original gap of 31%. It is 
observed that non-electoral participation is due to supply side factors 
such as lack of political agency (opportunities to voice political 
opinion) within households, mobility, knowledge of political 
institutions, self- assessed leadership scores and their agency to 
influence change. Most of supply side factors are beyond 
individual woman’s control since they are a reflection of societal 
perceptions and influences.(Iyer et Mani, 2019). 


Factors Influencing Women’s Representation 


Traditionally, the demand- supply model is used to explain 
patterns of candidate selection. The determination ofa candidate 
is based on eligible pool of citizens, individuals aspiring for a political 
career, citizens nominated for the seat and candidates finally 
elected for office (Lovenduski & Norris,1993). The supply side 
factors include resources (money, knowledge & experience) and 
motivation while demand hinges on evaluation candidate’s 
capabilities and character which is directly affected by the 
background (Lovenduski & Norris, 1995). Gender disparity in 
education, access to financial resources and health, pre-determined 
gender roles assigning women to care and household chores, 
patriarchy embedded in political institutions and “social conditioning 
or gendered psyche” that deems men fit to lead cause a 
disproportionate supply of women into politics (Lawless and Fox 
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2005). Building on the existing model, Krook (2010) devises a 
feminist instructional framework to candidate selection. Three 
influential institutions are identified- systemic (electoral and party 
system), pratical (method and criteria- age, party membership, 
criminal records, skills, experience family ties, status, class, financial 
condition, and party activism) and normative (norms of equality 
and representation). Further, there is evidence reporting that 
although gender quotas have similar goals, the impact on individual 
and broader level institutions varies with each country. 


Way Forward 


The paper provide sufficient evidence of women’s political 
representation has on growth, health and educational outcomes 
and its critical role in catalysing gender parity. The authors strongly 
believe policies improving women’s political agency, thereby, 
participation should be included under the broader strategy of post- 
pandemic recovery. While gender quotas at legislative level is 
necessary, it is not sufficient to influence socio-cultural factors 
and institutions mentioned above. The gender quotas must be 
complimented with policies aimed towards developing capacity 
(leadership training, mentoring, encouraging women to start small 
with local positions, and imparting fundraising skills), improving 
access to political institutions, supporting advocacy platforms for 
women, and gender mainstreaming at national policy levels. 
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Women’s Autonomy and Its Determinants 
in North and South India 


Nancy Yadav 


Introduction: 


his paper measures women’s autonomy and examine 

its determinants in North and South India. As women’s 
autonomy is a multidimensional concept, there is a need 
tospecify the dimensions whichone wants toexamine. This paper 
focuses on Decision Making Autonomy (DMA) and Physical 
Mobility (PM) of women in the two regions. The determinant 
variables of women’s autonomy have been categorized into 
individual, household and demographic characteristics and 
spousal characteristics. The measure of women’s autonomy 
and the determinant variables are explained in detail in the data 
sources and methodology section (section 3). The rest of the 
paper is organized as review of literature, evidence of women’s 
autonomy in North and South India. Bi-variate and multi variate 
analysis of women’s autonomy and its determinants is 
presented. 


Literature Review 
Women’s autonomy in North and South India 


The debate on women’s relative status in North and South 
India began around the 1960swith the work of Karve (1965) and 
Visaria (1967) (both cited in Rahman and Rao, 2004),but it gathered 
steam with the work of Dyson and Moore (1983), who argued 
that the high fertility rates in North India can be attributed tothe 
lower status of women in the North. 
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They took the kinship system as a proxy for women’s status, 
and argued that in the North, the culture of village exogamy 
weakens women’s ties with the natal family and the cultureof 
dowry gives rise to son preference and high fertility rates (ibid, 
Rahman and Rao, 2004). By contrast, the culture of marrying 
close kin in the South allowed women to retain family networks, 
and because of the practice of bride-price, daughters were more 
valuable in the South, as a result fertility rates were lower in the 
South (Dyson and Moore, 1983). The findings of higher status of 
women in the South because of its culture have been supported 
by a number of studies. 


Basu (1992), ina qualitative study on the migrants from North 
(Uttar Pradesh) and South India (TamilNadu) in the Delhislums, 
confirmed the findings of the Dysonand Moore (1983). Basu 
(1992) found that women from the South had greater freedom of 
movement and autonomy in household decisions as compared to 
their counterparts from North India. Since the difference in their 
autonomy persisted even after controlling for education and 
employment status, they had attributed the difference in autonomy 
to difference in culture of the two regions. 


Jejeebhoy and Sathar (2001) studied women’s autonomy and 
the factors affecting it in three regions: Uttar Pradesh in North 
India, Punjab in Pakistan and Tamil Nadu in South India. They 
also found that women in T.N were less constrained as compared 
to women in the other two regions. While assessing the importance 
of religion, region and nationality in explaining the variation in 
women's autonomy across these regions, they found that regionwas 
more important as compared to religion and nationality. Therefore, 
they concluded that due to “stricter patriarchal and gender-stratified 
structures”, women in the Northern part of the sub-continent were 
more constrained as compared to women in the southern region. 
Apart from this there were differences in the factors affecting 
women’s autonomy in the two regions:in U.P, traditional factors 
like the presence of the mother-in-lawandthe size of dowry were 
more important; whereas in the South, factors like education played 
a greater role in determining women’s autonomy. 


Economists have attributed regional differences in female 
autonomy to different economic conditions in the two regions. 
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Cultivation of wet rice in the South had a positive impact onwomen’s 
autonomy a sit required skills in which women were perceived to 
have comparative advantage, where a sin the North wheat rice 
cultivation required skills in which men had an advantage 
(Bardhan, 1974). 


However, the higher status of women in the South has not 
been unambiguously accepted. Rahman and Rao (2004), using 
data from a random household and individual level survey 
conducted in five districts in U.P and five districts in Karnataka in 
1995, countered Dysonand Moore’s claim of higher status of 
women in the South owing to the cultural superiority of the region. 
They argued that Dyson and Moore’s argument was based on 
very old data, and the kinship systems in India have changed over 
time. They argued that “Village endogamy” was practised only 
by a minority in Karnataka; rather, “village exogamy” was the 
norm in both regions. As a result, there was no significant 
difference in the distance that wives lived from their natal homes 
and also dowries paid in the South were almost as high as in the 
North. So, the argument of superior culture based on “village 
endogamy", “consanguinity” and bride price was rejected by 
Rahman and Rao (2004). In fact, they found that women in the 
South did not have clear advantages over women in the North; 
rather, women in the two regions exercised power in separate 
spheres. Women in U.P had lower PM but greater autonomy in 
expenditure decisions. Another important finding of Rahman and 
Rao (2004) was the positive impact of public investment such as 
on street lights and schoolson women’s PM. 


Ravindran (1999) based on a study offive districts in Tamil 
Nadu, argued that women in T.N had very low autonomy in 
choosing their spouses, had low mobility as they could not move 
out of the house without the consent of spouse, and faced violence 
for reasons like not cooking food properly. Kapadia (1997, cited 
in Ravindran, 1999) also argued that comparison of women’s 
autonomy in North and South India obscures the extent of gender 
inequality faced by women. 


In addition, there have been studies reporting rise in dowry 
payments (see Rao 1993a,1993b; Bloch, Rao, and Desai 2004) 
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and rise in violence against women in the South (seeRao 1997; 
Bloch and Rao 2002). So, it cannot be said that women in the 
South have unambiguously higher autonomy than women in the 
North. 


Factors Affecting Women’s Autonomy 


The literature has identified a number of factors affecting 
women’s autonomy, some of which are reviewed here. 
Employment and education of women have been seen as the most 
common determinants of women’s autonomy. In fact, in earlier 
studies when there was greater paucity of data onwomen’s 
autonomy, education and employment were used as the indicators 
of women’s autonomy. Ghosh (2016) argued that paid work leads 
to greater recognition of the work done by women be it paid or 
unpaid, offers more opportunities for mobility, women’s agency 
and empowerment. Malhotra and Mather (1997) have argued that 
not just current employment of women but also past work 
experience of women haspositive impact on women’s autonomy 
as it builds self-confidence in women and exposes them to outside 
world. However,in India paid work has also been associated with 
economic necessity, therefore it might lead to drudgery and 
increased work burden, rather than being a source of 
empowerment (Joshi,1986 cited in Rao, 2014). Therefore, the 
nature of paid work is important. It has been noted by Rao (2014) 
that paid work might not necessarily give women higher autonomy 
and sometimes it is the “reproductive success” which is more 
“critical” to women’s empowerment, as in her sample survey she 
found that women who were housekeepers and produced children, 
specifically boys, had greater autonomy as compared to women 
who were involved in paid work. 


It is often argued that education has a positive impacton 
women’s autonomy a sit increases self-confidence and increase 
the opportunities for employment, thereby reducing dependence 
on family members (Cochrane1979,and Jejeebhoy 1995).The 
positive impact of education is also noted by Rahman and Rao, 
2014. On the other hand, it has also been argued that education, 
rather than being a source of empowerment, might become a 
means of efficient “status-production’, i.e., it might help women 
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in becoming better housekeepers, as it has been noted that 
participation of women in domestic activities has moved in 
samedirection with educational attainment. Jeffrey and Jeffrey 
(1994) argued that education might be a means of “domesticating” 
women in newer forms of patriarchy, and it does not necessarily 
broaden their horizons (also see Abraham, 2013). Jeffery and Basu 
(1996) found that schooling did not increase women’s autonomy, 
instead it was just a prerequisite for marriage. 


A number of studies have found a positive impact of age on 
women’s autonomy (see Conklin, 1975; Mason and Smith, 2003; 
Rahman and Rao, 2004, Rao, 2014). The reasonsgiven are greater 
experience, longer duration of stay at spouse’s home, fulfillment 
of certain social obligations to the husband and his family (for 
example, bearing children or sons) which could be why older 
women are more trusted than younger women over whom tighter 
controls are maintained. Age at marriage has also been found to 
be an important determinant of women’s autonomy. A lower age 
at marriage is found to have negative impact on women’s autonomy 
because it typically terminates women’s access to sources of 
empowerment such as education and employment (Mason 1986, 
1987 cited in Kishorand Gupta,2004). 


Caste has been recognized as an important factor affecting 
women’s autonomy in India.One strand of literature has 
emphasized that womenin the lower castes have higher 
opportunities to participate in the labour market (arising out of 
economic necessity) and therefore they have higher mobility and 
decision making power (see Eswaran et al. 2009,Kapadia 1997 
cited in Joshi et al.,2016). However, Deshpande (2002) provided 
evidence against the negative relationship between caste and 
women’s autonomy. Using NFHS-2 data, she argued that women 
in the lower castes are worse off as they not only suffermaterial 
deprivation, but also have low exposure to modern opportunities 
and faced higher constraints on their mobility and DMA.J oshietal., 
2016 argued that the negative relationship between caste and 
autonomy holds at sub-caste (јан level) and the effects of negative 
relation were very weak at the caste level. 


Mason et al., 2002 in study of women’s autonomy in five 
Asian countries found that religion and ethnicity were important 
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determinants of women’s autonomy, as compared to personal and 
household characteristics. In the existing literature, there is no 
consensus on the impact of income on women’s autonomy. Conklin 
(1975) found a negative impact ofincome on women’s autonomy, 
whereas Deshpande (2002) noted that women in the higher income 
households had greater decision-makingpowers. 


Cultural factors like family structure and age gap with spouse 
are also discussed in the literature as important factors. Conklin 
(1975) and Jejeebhoy and Sathar (2001) found negative impact of 
living in joint households on women’s autonomy, as in joint 
households women are controlled by agreater number of family 
members. Mason and Smith (2003) and Jejeebhoy and Sathar (20 
01) have argued for a strong role of social context in determining 
women’s autonomy as compared to individual and household 
characteristics. In this paper I have taken all the above-mentioned 
factors as variables formy analysis. 


Data Source and Methodology 


This study has used the data from IHDS which was conducted 
during 2011-12 (IHDS-II). The IHDS is a nationally representative 
household survey conducted by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research (NCAER) in New Delhi and by the University 
of Maryland, with a particular focus on issues related to human 
development. The basic goal ofthe study is to document changes 
in the daily lives of Indian households in a society undergoing 
rapid transition. This survey covers all states and union territories 
of India withthe exception of Andaman/Nicobar Islands and 
Lakshadweep. This data also contains important information's 
regarding household characteristics just as NSSO survey. This 
had a separate questionnaire for married women, which has 
information on various aspects of women's autonomy. In this study, 
the aspect of women autonomy has been explored by using the 
IHDS household and individual data sets. 


Construction of the Variables 
Measures of Women's Autonomy 


Two measures of autonomy are considered in this study, 
namely decision-making autonomy and PM. 
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1) Decision Making Autonomy Index: This index measures 
the extent of say women havein decisions related to household, 
children and themselves. It is constructed on the basis of the 
following four decisions: 


a) What to cook on a daily basis 
b) What to do if a child falls sick 
c) How many children the woman will have 


For these above three decisions, as core of 0 was assigned if 
they had no say, 0.5 if they participate in the decision but do not 
have the most say, and 1 if they participate and also 
havethemostsay. 


d) Whether women had any say in choosing her spouse - a 
score of 0 if no, 1 if they answered that they had asay. 


Since there are four questions with a maximum score of 1 
each and minimum of 0, the range of decision-makingi ndex is 0 
to 4. 


2) Physical Mobility Index : This index measures whether 
women are free to move with out permission and without being 
accompanied by someone. In a fairly typicals cenario in most 
parts of the country, women need permission before going 
anywhere and they are usually accompanied by a family member 
for security reasons. This index has two parts. The IHDS survey 
asked women whether they need per mission to go to- the health 
centre, homes of relatives or friends, or a short distance by train/ 
bus. The responses allowed were no, must inform, yes. For each 
place, a score of 1 was assigned if women didn’t need permission 
or just need to inform before going to that place, 0 was assigned if 
women needed permission. Subsequently, they were asked if they 
can go alone to these places. The responses allowed were yes or 
no. For each place a score of 0 was assigned if women responded 
that theycan't go alone to that place, 1 if they responded that they 
can go alone to that place. This index has arange from 0 to 6. 


Since both measures have a different range, in order to make 
them comparable, each index was divided by its maximum range, 
so that the index varies between 0 and 1. In order tohave a 
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meaningful analysis, index values in the range of 0 - 0.39 were 
categorised as Low Autonomy,0.40-0.69 as Moderate Autonomy 
and 0.70-1 as High Autonomy. 


This question had two parts. First, women were asked who 
chose their husband, and the responses allowed were 1) the woman 
herself 2) the woman and parents/other relatives together 3) 
parents/relatives alone 4)others. A score of 1 was assigned if 
they chose 1* or 2™ option. All those women who opted for the 
3' or 4"option were subsequently asked if they had any say іп 
choosing their husband. The responses allowed were yes or no. 
If they had a say they were assigned a score of 1, otherwise 0. 
So, a score of 1 was assigned towomen who had any say in 
choosing their spouse, and 0 was assigned to women who had no 
say at all in choosing their spouse. 


Determinant Variables of Women's Autonomy 


A number of variables are identified as potential determinants 
of women's autonomy. The variables are chosen based on the 
review of literature and the variables available in the data set 
used. The determinants of women’s autonomy are class if ied into 
following sub groups: 


1) Individual characteristics- It includes age of women, 
age at the time of marriage,educationof women, employment status, 
past work experience. 


The age of women sampled in the IHDS eligible women data 
ranges from 15 to 49 years. For the purpose of analysis, the 
following categories of age are constructed- below 30years,30- 
40 years, and above 40 years.Age at the time of marriage has 
been classified as - below 18 years, 18-20 years, and above 20 
years. For education the following categories are considered: no 
education, primary, secondary and senior secondary and 
aboveeducation. 


The variable employment status is divided into three categories 
- not working, working for pay/wages, and working on family 
farm/business.Non —working women are those who were not 
employed in the following activities either part time or full time- 
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agricultural labour, non-agricultural labour, salaried work, family 
farm/business. A dummy variable has been used for work 
experience, 0 indicates that women have had no past experience 
of working outside, | indicates that either women are either 
currently working or they have worked in the past for pay/wages. 


2) Household and demographic characteristics. These 
include caste, religion, percapita income, family structure (nuclear 
or extended/joint family). 


The following categories of caste were used: General/Forward 
caste, OBC, SC, ST and Others. In the Northern region, the 
following categories of religion were used: Hindu, used include 
part-time as well as full-timeworkers. A person is considered as 
working part-time in an activity if he/she was involved for at least 
240hours in that activity during the last year, and a person is 
considered as a full-time worker if he/she was involved for both 
atleast 250 days and atleast 2000 hour sin that activity HDS 
2011-12). Muslim, Sikh, Others. For the Southern region, Sikh 
religion category is replaced by Christian, the other categories 
remain the same. 


For per capita income, I have created separate income 
quintiles for Northern and the Southern region. The income quintiles 
have been labelled from bottom to top i.e., households in the first 
quintile have the lowest per capita income, households in the second 
quintile have higher incomeand soon. Family structure has been 
classified as nuclear or extended/joint family. The families inwhich 
number of married males or married females is greater than one 
is considered as an Extended/joint family. A dummy has been 
created for family structure, 0 indicates nuclear family and1 
indicates extended/joint family. 


3) Spousal characteristics: These include spouse’s 
employment status, and years of education of spouse. 


Education of spouse has been categorized similar to women’s 
education in 4 categories: noeducation, primary, secondary, senior 
secondary and above. 


Spouse’s occupation has been categorized as: Not-working, 
wage labour, salaried work,and employed at family farm/business. 
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Women’s Autonomy in North and South India 


Chart 1: Women’s Autonomy in North and South 
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As discernible from chart 1 (average scores are plotted on 
right-hand side axis), women's autonomy differed across the two 
dimensions and regions. The average score on decisio nmaking 
index indicates that women in the South had much higher DMA 
(0.71) as compared to women in the North (0.54). In the South, 
nearly 6096 of the women had high DMA as compared to only 
25% of the women in the North. 


Women in both the regions had lower PM as compared to 
autonomy in decision-making.In contrast to DMA, women in the 
North had higher autonomy in PM as compared to women in the 
South. The lower PM of women in the South is surprising given 
the high work force participation of women in the South and it 
also contradicts the findings of the literature (see Basu, 1992 and 
Jejeebhoy and Sathar, 2001). As high as 60% of the women in 
the South had low PM, whereas comparatively lower (46%) of 
the women in the Northhad low PM. Only 5% of the women in the 
South and 8% of the women in the North had high PM. 


The two measures of autonomy considered in this study were 
very weakly correlated in both the regions. The polychromic 
correlation coefficient was 0.29 for the Northern region and 0.17 
for the Southern region. This shows the multidimensional nature 
of women’sutonomy, as autonomy in one dimension need not 
imply autonomy in other dimensions as well. The multidimensional 
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nature of women’s autonomy is already emphasized in the existing 
literature (See Mason, 2005, Malhotra and Mather, 1997). Another 
important point to be noted is that the magnitude of the correlation 
between the two measures ofautonomy varied across the regions. 
Correlation is weaker in the South as compared to theNorth. This 
is consistent with Mason and Smith’s (2003) finding that different 
social contexts affect not just level of women’s autonomy but 
also the degree to which different dimensions of women’s autonomy 
are correlated among themselves, implying that pattern of women’s 
autonomy varies across social contexts. 


Bivariate Analysis: 
Tools/Methods used for Bivariate Analysis 


For descriptive analysis, the proportional distribution of women 
in different levels of autonomy (1.е., low, moderate and high) and 
average scores on autonomy indices are examined. Chi-square 
test of independence is used in order to see whether there is any 
association between the determinant variable and different levels 
of women’s autonomy. Chi-square test of independence is a non- 
parametric test, used to measure the association between nominal 
or ordinal variables. It is measured as follows: 


(Observed frequency – expected frequency)*) 
x2 = У == –—= 
expected frequency 


Its null hypothesis is that there is no association between the 
two variables. In this case, the null hypothesis is that the proportion 
of women with different levels of autonomy is thesame for the 
given determinant variable, implying that there is no association 
between the determinant variable and the givenmeasure of 
women’s autonomy. The alternate hypothesis is that there is some 
association between the determinant variable and the given 
measure of women’s autonomy. Asmall p-value provides evidence 
against the null hypothesis i.e., it suggests that there is some 
association between the determinant variable and the given 
measureofwomen’sautonomy. 


Chi-square is a useful measure for testing relationships 
between nominal/ordinal variables. However, it has the following 
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limitations: 1) It does not tell us anything about the nature of the 
relationship, so one has to analyse the frequency/percentage 
distribution in order tounderstand the pattern of the relationship 2) 
Chi-square test statistic is not independent ofthe sample size, rows 
and columns or dimensions of the data. This means that the chi- 
square test statistic cannot be compared for variables with different 
sample size or with different number of categories? 
(Gingrich,2004). For these reasons, itis usually recommended that 
the chi-square test should be followed by a statistical strength 
statistic,which provides information about the degree of association 
or correlation between the dependent and th eindependent 
variables and which also adjusts for sample size and dimensions 
of variables. For this purpose, I have used Cramer's V strength 
statistic. It is measured as follows: 


Cr Uis x2 
татет 5 == n(k — 1) 


Wheren is sample size and k is the number of rows or number 
of columns, whichever is less, it ranges from 0 to 1, 0 indicates no 
correlation and 1 indicates perfect correlation (Mchugh,2013). 


Results of Bivariate Analysis 


Chi-squared test of association shows that women's 
employment status was significantly associated with both the 
dimensions of women's autonomy in the North and only with DMA 
in the South (A.3 and A.4 tables in the appendices shows chi- 
square and Cramer's v results). As can be seen from chart 2, 
women working for pay, on average, had higher autonomy in both 
dimensions in both regions. However, as can be noted from the 
average scores, there was only marginal difference in DMA across 
employment status in both regions, implying that although women 
working for pay had higher DMA in both regions as compared to 
women not employed in paid work, but paid work only marginally 
improved their position in household decision making. On the other 
hand, as apparent from chart 2, PM of women improved to a 
greater extent with the women's engagement in paid work in the 
Northern region, implying that paid work has stronger impact on 
women's PM than their decision-making power. For the Southern 
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region, women working for pay, on average, had higher PM than 
other women, however, there sult slack statistical significance. 


Result of Cramer’s V suggests that the impact of employment 
status on both the dimensions of women’s autonomy was stronger 
in the North as compared to the South, this might be because of 
difference in workforce participation among women in the two 
regions. In the North, fewer women participate in the labour market 
as a result there is greater differencein their autonomy vis-à-vis 
other women, whereas in the South, the general context of higher 
workforce participation among women has led to a condition where 
the positive effect of working for pay/wages on women’s 
autonomy permeates even those doing unpaid work at home. 


Chart 2: Impact of Employment Status 
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Chart 3: Impact of Age 
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Chi-square test shows that women’s age was significantly 
associated with both the dimensions of autonomy and in both the 
regions. As can be seen from Chart 3, in the North, women in the 
youngest age group (below 30 years) had the lowest DMA and 
the lowest PM. In the South as well women’s age had a positive 
impact on their autonomy in both the dimensions. It is to be noted 
that the impact of age was the greatest on the PM of women in 
the North, which increased linearly with age, implying that PM of 
women increases considerably with increase in age of women in 
the North. In contrast, PM in the South and DMA in both regions 
plateaued after 30 years of age, which is to say that on average 
women’s autonomy increases in their 30s and remains almost same 
after that. The positive impact of age on women’s autonomy might 
be due to longer duration of their stayat husband’s home, attainment 
of motherhood which improves women’s status in thehousehold, 
and also because family members are less interested in controlling 
sexuality of older women by restricting their physical movements 
(Malhotra& Mather, 1997). 
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Chart 4: Impact of Age at Marriage 
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As apparent from Chart 4, in both regions, women who were 
married after 20 years of age had greater autonomy in both the 
dimensions. This might be because women who are married at 
older ages are likely to be more aware and vocal about their rights 
and their self-worth and it’s more difficult to manipulate them as 
compared to the women who are married at younger ages. 


Chart 5 : Impact of Education 
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As can be seen from Chart 5, in the Northern region there 
was a decline in the proportion of women with low and increase 
in the proportion of women with moderate and high DMA with 
increase in education level. It implies that every level of education 
had a positive impact on women’s DMA in the North. Whereas in 
the South, there was only marginal difference in women’s DMA 
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across different level of education. High level of DMA even among 
uneducated women in the South shows the cultural nature of high 
DMA in that region. So unlike North, where each level of education 
had a positive impact on women’s DMA, in the South high DMA 
among women is cultural and cannot be just explained by their 
higher education level. But at the same time role of education 
cannot be denied as women with primary, secondary and senior 
secondary and above level of education had higher (although only 
by marginal amount) DMA than uneducated women. Considering 
PM of women, in both the regions only women with secondary 
and senior secondary and above education had higher PM than 
uneducated women. Primary education had no positive impact on 
women’s PM in both regions. 


Chart 6: Impact of Work Experience 
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Considering the impact of work experience, chi-squaretest 
shows that in the North women's past or current experience of 
working for pay/wages was significantly associated with women's 
autonomy in both the dimensions of women's autonomy. It can be 
seen from Chart 6 that women with work experience had higher 
DMA and PM in the Northern region. As can be seen from the 
above Chart and from correlation values given by Cramer's V 
that in the Northern region the impact of work experience was 
stronger on PM (12%) as compared to the DMA (7%). For the 
Southern region, chi-square test shows that women's work 
experience was significantly associated with PM, the test lacked 
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statistical significance for decision-making. As can be seen from 
Chart 6 women with work experience had higher PM in the 
Southern region. In both regions, work experience hadgreater 
impact on PM of women, which makes sense as women who 
have at any point worked outside their homes are more empowered 
to go out on their own. 


Chi-square test shows that caste had significant association 
with both the dimensions of women’s autonomy in the North. As 
can be seen from Chart 7, in the North women from General/ 
Forward caste had higher autonomy than OBC and SC women in 
both the dimensions. These findings reiterates the argument made 
by Deshpande( 2002) that the traditional distinction between upper- 
caste and lower-caste on the basis of higher autonomy of the 
latter needs to be revised, as clearly OBC and SC women had 
lower autonomy than upper caste women in both the dimensions. 
In the North, ST women had higher autonomy in both the 
dimensions than OBC and SC women, in fact they had higher 
PM than upper caste women. Unlike the North, in the South, the 
DMA of upper and lower caste women was roughly the same, 
except only the women from Others caste had lower DMA. 
However, there was greater variation in PM as compared to the 
DMA across caste in the South: upper caste women, on average, 
had higher PM than lower caste women. 


Chart 7: Impact of Caste 
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Chi-square test shows that religion was significantly 
associated with both dimensions ofwomen’s autonomy in the North, 
whereas the results lack statistical significance for the Southern 
region. As discernible from chart 8, in the North, Hindu and Muslim 
women had approximately similar levels of DMA and PM, whereas, 
Sikh women had higher autonomy in both the dimensions as 
compared to Hindu and Muslim women. Ascan be seen from the 
average scores, in the Southern region, Hindu women had higher 
DMA as compared to Muslim women, whereas they had similar 
level of PM. In the Southern region, Christian women were more 
autonomous than Hindu and Muslim women in both dimensions. 
It is to be noted that there wasn’t much of difference in DMA 
across religion in the South,which again confirms the fact that 
high DMA among women in the South is cultural in nature. On 
the other hand, the difference in PM across religion was more 
pronounced in the South, as Christian women, on average, had 
much higher PM than Hindu and Muslim women. 


Chart 8: Impact of Religion 
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Chart 9: Impact of Family Structure 
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Considering the impact of family structure, it can be seen 
from Chart 9 that women innuclear families had higher autonomy 
than women living in extended/joint families in both dimensions in 
both the regions. Higher DMA and PM of women in nuclear 
families is consistent with expectations as there are fewer people 
in nuclear families who have the authority over household decisions 
and women's capacity to go outside home. 


Chart 10: Impact of Percapita Income 
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As can be seen from Chart 10, in the Northern region women 
in the higher income group had higher autonomy in both dimensions 
as compared to women in the lower income group. This confirms 
the findings of the literature that upper class women are likely to 
have greater autonomy. Chi-square test shows that per capita 
income was significantly associated with women's autonomy in 
both dimensions in both the regions. However, Cramer's V shows 
that the strength of association between income and women's 
autonomy was weaker in the South as compared to the North in 
both the dimensions. It can be seen from chart 10, the average score 
for women in the lowest income group was 0.70, and women in the 
middle and high income group only had marginally higher DMA with 
an average score of 0.72. It again shows the cultural nature of high 
DMA in the South, therefore there were only marginal differences in 
women's DMA across different income groups. With regard to PM 
of women in the South, it can be seen from Chart 10 that women's 
autonomy was higher in the higher income group. 


Chart 11: Impact of Spouse’s Education 
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As discernible from chart 11, spouse's education had a positive 
impact on women's DMA 1n the North, as women with spouse 
educated with secondary and above level of education had higher 
DMA as compared to women with spouse having primary or no 
education. On the other hand spouse's education didn't had any 
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positive impact on women's PM in the Northern region. For the Southern 
region, chi-square test shows that spouse's education was not significantly 
associated with any dimension of women's autonomy. 


Chart 12: Impact of Spouse’s Occupation 
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Considering the impact of spouse's occupation, it is discernible 
from Chart 12 that women with spouse employed at salaried work, 
on average, had the highest autonomy in both the dimensions in the 
Northern region. On the other hand, in the South, it was observed 
that women's DMA varied only a little across different occupation 
categories, again signifying the cultural nature of high DMA among 
women in the South. Chi-squared test showed that spouse's 
occupation had no significant impact on women's PM in the South. 


Multivariate Analysis 
Selection of Econometric Model 


Since all the variables considered in this study are categorical 
in nature, use of ordinary least squares (OLS) will not be 
appropriate, as OLS is used when the dependent variable is 
continuous. Use of OLS when the dependent variable is categorical 
produces results that are not BLUE (Best Linear Unbiased 
Estimator) 1.e. results will be biased and inefficient (Park, 2010). 
Instead of OLS, Logit/probit models are used when the dependent 
variable is binary or categorical in nature. Since the categories of 
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the dependent variable here are ordered from low, medium to 
high autonomy, use of ordered logit model (OLM) seems to be 
appropriate as unlike nominal models, OLM maintains the ordinality 
of the outcome variable. However, irrespective of the number of 
categories of the outcome variable, the OLM produces only one 
set of coefficient. This is due to an implicit assumption of the 
OLM known as parallel regression assumption or the proportional 
odds assumption. This assumption implies that the relationship 
between different categories of the outcome variable is the same 
or parallel, for example say impact of a variable on lowest versus 
all higher categories will be the same as the impact of that variable 
on the next lowest versus all higher categories (ordered logistic 
regression. UCLA: statistical consulting group, from https:// 
stats.idre.ucla.edu/stata/dae/ordered-logistic-regression/). OLM 
does not allow for asymmetric relationships between the outcome 
categories, it is a very restrictive assumption and it is often violated 
(Williams, 2016). A test by Brant 11 was used to test if this 
assumption is satisfied, it was found to be violated for the model. 
Since the results of OLM are not reliable if the parallel regression 
assumption is violated (ibid), therefore OLM was rejected for 
multivariate analysis. Generalised ordered logit model (GOLM) 
was found to be the next best alternative, as it relaxes the parallel 
line assumption for variables for which it has been violated and 
keeps it for variable for which it has not been violated i.e. it 
produces different coefficients for variables for which parallel 
line assumption does not hold and produces single set of coefficients 
for which the assumption holds true (ibid, Williams, 2016). 
However, GOLM has its own limitations: Greene and 
Hensher(2010) (cited in Long and Freese, 2006 p371) has shown 
that the GOLM can produce negative probabilities and it has been 
noted by Long &amp; Freese (2014) that GOLM does not 
necessarily maintain the ordinality of the outcome. It was found 
that GOLM predicted negative probabilities for some set of 
variables in the model, therefore GOLM too was rejected for the 
purpose of analysis. Lastly multinomial logit model (MNLM) was 
considered, it is just like binary logit model with more than two 
categories(Ari &amp; Yildiz, 2014), it does not impose the restrictive 
parallel line assumption and does not produce negative probabilities. 
Although MNLM does not maintain the ordinality of the outcomes 
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but it allows to compute impact ofa variable on different categories 
of outcome. It allows Wald test by Brant(1990) tests this 
assumption for each variable individually (Long and Freese, 2006) 
to compute the impact of a variable on moderate versus low 
autonomy, and the impact on high versus moderate autonomy, 
which suits the purpose of this research, which is to look into the 
effect of different variables on different levels of women's 
autonomy. MNLM is subject to an assumption known as 
independence of irrelevant alternatives, it implies that addition or 
deletion of outcomes does not affect the odds among the remaining 
outcomes (Long &amp; Freese, 2006). The ПА assumption is 
frequently violated and the tests for IIA often give inconsistent 
results and do not provide accurate guidance regarding violation 
of IIA, therefore it is recommended to use MNLM when the 
outcomes are distinct and not substitutes for one another (ibid), it 
is also recommended to use multinomial probit model (MNPM) 
instead of multinomial logit model as MNPM is not subject to ПА 
assumption. However, ПА assumption is not relevant in the current 
context and it has been argued that MNLM provides more accurate 
results than the MNPM even if IIA assumption is violated (see 
Kropko, 2007). Therefore, MNLM was used to for the purpose 
of multivariate analysis. Odds ratios are used for evaluating the 
impact of determinant variables on different level of autonomy. 
Odds ratios are calculated for moderate versus low autonomy, 
and high versus moderate autonomy. In order to have more 
accurate results, Taylor series linearization was used to adjust the 
standard errors and significance levels for complex samples 
involving stratification and clustering. Prior to performing 
multivariate analysis, variance inflation factor (VIF) values were 
examined to check multicollinearity. Table A.5 in the appendix 
shows VIF values for both the regions. For all the variables VIF 
value was less than 5 in both regions, so the issue of multicollinearity 
is taken care of. 


Discussion of Results of Multinomial Logit Model 


The results discussed in this section are inferred from table 1 
and table 2, which presents MNLM results (odds ratios) for DMA 
and PM, respectively. As discernible from table 1, in both regions 
employment status of women had no significant impact on women's 
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DMA, which is consistent with the proportional distribution results. 
As apparent from table 2, in both regions, women working for 
pay/wages were more likely to have greater PM as compared to 
non-working womenl14, and women working on family/farm 
business, however the results lack statistical significance for the 
latter. So, women's paid work does not necessarily impact their 
say in decisions related to herself, her child and household, but it 
does significantly impact their PM out of the house. Increase in 
women's PM with paid work is expected as paid work mostly 
requires women to go out of the house, which provides women 
legitimacy as well as confidence in going out on their own. Although, 
current employment status was found to have no significant impact 
on women's DMA in both regions, however, having done paid 
work in the past had significant impact on women's DMA in both 
regions, as can be seen from the work experience odds ratio from 
table 1. Women with experience of having done paid work at 
some point were not just likely to have higher DMA but also higher 
PM in both regions. In the North, having worked in the past had 
greater impact on PM than their DMA. Between the two regions, 
the impact of work experience was greater on the PM of women 
in the North than the South as the odds ratio are greater than 1 
and significant for both moderate to low and high to moderate 
autonomy, while only moderate to low autonomy odds ratio are 
significantly positive for the South. In both regions, women below 
the age of 30 years were likely to have the lowest DMA and PM. 
Taking age as a continuous variable gives greater than one odds ratio 
for both dimensions in both regions, implying that women's DMA and 
PM increased with increase in age for both regions. By comparing 
the odd ratios across the two autonomy dimensions, it was noted that 
the impact of age was greater on PM than DMA in both regions, as 
the odds ratio are higher for the former. Comparison of odd ratios 
across region revealed that age of women had greater impact on 
their PM in the North as compared to the South. So, with increase in 
age women's PM was likely to increase more than their decision- 
making power in both regions, further, the increase in PM gained 
with the age was greater in the North than in the South. 

With regard to age at marriage, by taking different age groups 
as reference category it was observed that in both regions, women 
who got married above the age of 20 years were likely to have 
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greater DMA than those who married before 20 years.15 On the 
other hand, age at marriage was not found to have any significant 
impact on women's PM in both regions. 


In both regions educated women were more likely to have greater 
DMA as compared to uneducated women. While evaluating the impact 
of each and every level of education it was observed that in the North 
each additional level of education had positive impact on women's 
DMA i.e. women with higher level of education had greater DMA as 
compared to women with lower level of education. On the other 
hand, in the South only women with primary education as compared 
to uneducated women were more likely to have higher DMA, whereas 
secondary, senior secondary and above level of education didn't make 
any significant difference to women's DMA in the South. So, in the 
North women's DMA increased with every level of education. On 
the other hand, in the South higher level of education didn't had any 
significant impact on women's DMA (as already seen in bivariate 
analysis), this shows that high DMA among women in the South was 
cultural in nature, therefore difference in women's education had no 
significant impact on their DMA. 


With regard to PM as well, educated women had greater 
PM as compared to uneducated women in both regions; in the 
North, even primary education had positive impact on women's 
PM, while in the South, education above primary level had 
significant positive impact. The impact of education on women's 
PM was greater in the North as the odds ratios are higher for the 
North. So, education makes a stronger dent on women's mobility 
and DMA in the North than in the South. This difference in the 
effect of education across region, might be because of the 
difference in the overall women's education level in the two regions: 
since women's literacy is lower in the North than the South, so 
every level of education has a stronger impact on women's 
autonomy, whereas, in the South, where relatively higher 
percentage of women are in higher education, education is not a 
very important factor in influencing women's autonomy. 


Considering the impact of caste, it was noted in the North, 
that OBC women were likely to have lower DMA than General/ 
upper caste and SC women. In the South, by taking different 
castes as base category, no conclusive evidence could be gathered 
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regarding impact of caste, which is consistent with the results 
from the proportional distribution. The results reported in table 1 
for the South shows that results are significant for OBC and SC 
women having higher autonomy as compared to moderate 
autonomy than General women, however, the results are in opposite 
direction for moderate to low autonomy (albeit statistically not 
significant), so no conclusive evidence can be drawn. 


For PM as well, in the North, OBC and SC women were more 
likely to have lower mobility than General women. In the South as 
well OBC and SC, apart from it women from Other caste were more 
likely to have lower PM than upper caste women, however, the results 
lack statistical significance for OBC. Summing up, in the North OBC 
women were found to have lower DMA and PM than upper caste 
women, SC women also had lower PM than upper caste women 
in the North; in the South, the impact of caste on DMA was 
inconclusive, but lower caste women-OBC and SC-were found 
to be more likely to have lower PM there. So, clearly, the argument 
that lower caste women face less restrictions on decision-making 
and PM cannot be accepted. As seen in the bivariate analysis 
section Sikh women had higher DMA as compared to Hindu and 
Muslim women, however, the MNLM does not lead to such 
conclusion. The result of MNLM does not provide any directional 
or conclusive evidence regarding impact of religion on women's 
autonomy in the North. For the Southern region, MNLM shows 
that religion had no significant impact on women's DMA. 


On the contrary, religion's influence on women's PM was 
significant in both regions: In the South, Hindu women were likely 
to have the lowest PM; in the North, the minority Sikh women 
were likely to have higher mobility than the majority Hindu women. 


The odds ratio for family structure reveals that in both regions, 
women living in extended families were likely to have lower PM 
than those living in nuclear families. With regard to DMA, MNLM 
results indicates that in the North, women living in extended 
families were likely to have lower autonomy, however, the results 
are inconclusive for the South. Higher autonomy for women in 
nuclear family is expected as there are fewer people to exercise 
control over women, further, because there are fewer people 
women are entitled more responsibility and freedom. 
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Considering the impact of per capita income, as apparent 
from table 1, in both regions, women in the middle and high income 
group were more likely to have higher DMA as compared to 
women in the low income group. However, there was no significant 
difference in DMA of middle and high income group in both 
regions. Even taking per capita income as a continuous variable 
did not show that DMA of women increased with increase in 
income. On the contrary, it was noted for both regions that 
women's PM was likely to be higher with higher income level i.e. 
women in middle income group were likely to have higher PM 
than women in the low income, further, women in the high income 
group were likely to have higher PM than women in the middle 
income group. So, moving up the ladder in income, the PM of 
women was likely to increase in both regions. 


Considering the impact of spouse's education, it was found 
that in the North, women with educated spouses were more likely 
to have higher DMA as compared to women with uneducated 
spouses. While evaluating the impact of additional level of education 
it was noted that there was no significant positive impact of 
additional level of spouse's education, unlike women's own 
education, on women's decision-making power. On the other hand, 
in the South, spouse's education had no significant impact on 
women's DMA at all. Taking the specification of education versus 
no education, it was observed that education of spouse had no 
significant impact on women's PM in both regions. So, having an 
uneducated spouse in the North restricted women's decision- 
making power at home, while it was not so in the South; on the 
other hand, education of spouse had no significant impact on 
women's PM in both regions. Considering the impact of spouse's 
occupation, it had no significant impact on women's DMA in both 
regions. Regarding women's PM, it was noted in the North that women 
with non-working spouse were likely to have the lowest PM, 
however, the results were not significant for women with spouse's 
working on family/farm business. Non-working spouses were 
likely to restrict women's mobility more as compared to spouses 
having some kind of occupation. In the South, there was no 
significant impact of spouse's employment on women's PM. 
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Table 1: Multinomial Logit Results (odds ratio) for 


Decision Making Autonomy 


North South 
Moderate | High to | Moderate | High to 
tolow |moderate| tolow | moderate 
autonomy autonomy 

Employment status 
Non-working 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Employed for cash 1.09 0.86 0.69 1.11 
Employed at FFB 1.17 1.17 0.54 1.05 
Age 
Below 30 years 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
30-40 Years 1.30*** 1.05 1.12 1.16* 
Above 40 years 1.35*** 0.95 0.77 1.31*** 
Age at marriage 
Before 18 years 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
18-20 years 0.95 1.39*** 1,17 1.28*** 
Above 20 years 1.14 1.67*** 1.27 1.53*** 
Education 
No education 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Primary 1.38*** 1.36*** 0.91 1,46*** 
Secondary 1.25**  1.79*** 1.08 1.13 
Senior secondary 
and above l.61*** = 2.02*** 0.94 1.03 
Work experience 
No 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Yes 1.28*** 1],24*** ] 43** 0.94 
Caste 
General/Forward 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
OBC 0.89 0.62*** 0.97 1.22* 
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1.00 1.00 1.00 

1.41*** 0.81 0.85 
Sikh/Christian 0.93 1.00 0.73" 
Others 0.88 1311159* 1.23 


Family Structure 


Nuclear 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Extended/joint family 0.64*** (),76%% 05 7*** 


Income quintile 


1.00 1.00 

1.14 1.24 

]5pee* ] 47*** 
4 ]6pee* 1,45%%% 


Spouse Education 


No education 
Primary 
Secondary 
Senior secondary 
and above 


Spouse Employment 


Non-working 

Wage labor 

Salaried work 
Family farm/business 


cons 


Note: ***, ** and * are significant at 1, 5 and 10 percent level 
of significance 
Source: Estimated by Author from IHDS-I 
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Table 2: Multinomial Logit Results (odds ratio) for 
Physical Mobility of Women 


South 


Moderate |High to Moderate | High to 
tolow moderate | tolow moderate 
autonomy autonomy 


Employment status 


Non-working ] | 1.00 
Employed for cash 1:7927% 
Employed at FFB 124 


Age 


Below 30 years 1.00 1.00 1.00 
30-40 Years 1.70*** 1.87*** 245787 
Above 40 years 2. A2E* 215*** 1.69*** 


Age at marriage 


Before 18 years : 1.00 
18-20 years 0.71*** 
Above 20 years : 0.87 


Education 


No education 1.00 . 1.00 
Primary ]27*** 1.04 
Secondary 1.64*** 1.50*** 
Senior secondary 
and above 231 *** . 2.1*** 


Work experience 


No í 1.00 
Yes 1.34*** 


Caste 


General/Forward 
OBC 
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0.77*** 
1.59 
2.68** 


Hindu 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Muslim 0.98 1.39 121 
Sikh/Christian 1.03 1.86*** 1.48** 
Others 0.66 0.62 0.76 


Family Structure 


Nuclear 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Extended/oint family} 0.85** 0.84* 0.93 1.37** 


Income quintile 


1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.17 0.85 1.21* 1.9] *** 
1.23* 1.19 1.35979 | A p*t* 
1.44*** | 0.99 1.47*** | 139 


Spouse Education 


No education 1.00 1.00 1.00 

Primary | 0.78 0.92 1.01 

Secondary 0.77 0.95 1.12 

Senior Secondary 

and above 0.97 1 
1.00 


Spouse Employment 


16 
. 1.00 1.00 
Wage labor і 1.54* 0.90 133 
Salaried work 1.43* 0.93 1.23 
Family farm/business 120 147 
_cons 0.07 0.06 


Non-working 


Note: ***, ** and * are significant at 1, 5 and 10 percent level 
of significance 


Source: Estimated by Author from IHDS-II 
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Conclusion 


This paper has measured women's autonomy in North and 
South India, using IHDS-II dataset. Two dimensions of women's 
autonomy are measured, namely, decision making autonomy 
(DMA) and PM (PM). It was observed that women in the South 
had higher DMA as compared to women in the North but they 
had lower PM as compared to women in the North. The lower 
PM of women in the South 1s surprising given the context of high 
workforce participation of women in the South. It was observed 
that the two measures of autonomy considered in this study were 
very weakly correlated, confirming the multidimensional nature 
of women's autonomy. 


Further, this study has assessed the impact of different 
individual, household and demographic, and spousal characteristics 
on women's autonomy. It was observed that the significance of 
same determinant variable varied not just across regions but also 
across dimensions within the same region. The factors taken in 
this study could not explain completely the existing pattern of 
women's autonomy in the two regions, however, some important 
insights were gained with regard to the nature of women's 
autonomy. 


Women in the South are warranted more DMA than their 
counterparts in the North, and this high DMA could not be 
explained fully by variation in traditional factors like employment 
status, education, religion and caste, so it was inferred that high 
DMA among women in the South was cultural in nature. On the 
other hand, DMA of women in the North was more responsive to 
these traditional factors, implying that socio-economic factors are 
more important factors. Not just women's own education but also 
her spouse's education was found to be an important factor 
affecting women's DMA in the North. 


With regard to physical mobility, women's age was a significant 
factor in both regions: older women were likely to have higher 
PM. Apart from that employment status, education of women, 
caste, religion, family structure and income of the household were 
also significant factors affecting women's PM in both regions. 
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Appendices 
Table A.1: Sample Size of Determinant Variables 


North South 


Freq. % Freq. % 


Employment Unemployed 4637 5726 2,922 48.23 
Status Employed for 
pay/ wages 1046 1292 1,764 29.1l 
Employedat FFB 2,415 29.82 1,373 22.66 


Age of Women  Below30 years 2498 277 1,622 25.61 
30-40 Years 3,556 3943 2,416 38.15 
Above 40 years 2,964 3287 2,295 3624 


Age at Marriage Before 18 years 4,165 4619 2,547 4022 
18-20 years 3258 3613 2,305 364 
Above 20 years 1,595 17.69 1481 2339 


Education No education 4,028 4467 2,003 31.63 
Primary 1378 1528 975 154 
Secondary 2,361 261 2,392 37.77 
Senior secondary 
& above 1250 1386 963 1521 


Work Experience No 5,772 64.01 3,181 50.26 
3245 35.99 3,148 49.74 


General 3,128 3481 825 13.04 
3,187 3546 3,548 56.09 
2415 2687 1,327 2098 
235 2.61 384 607 

Others 22 024 241 381 


Religion Hindu 6968 7727 5287 8348 
Muslim 1295 1436 678 1071 
Sikh/Christian 661 7.33 332 524 
Other 94 1.04 36 0.5 


Family Structure Nuclear family 5,744 63.69 4493 70.95 
Extended/ 
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joint family 3,274 3631 1,840 29.05 


Spouse Education No education 1,748 1,520 
Primary 1,406 1,127 
Secondary 3,745 2,556 
Senior secondary 
& above 2,115 1,120 


Spouse & occupation Unemployed 770 


Agricultural labor 178 
Non-agricultural 

labor 1,884 
Salaried work 2,074 
Family farm/ 

business 4,112 


100 


Note: 1- Family farm/business 
Source: calculated from IHDS-IT 


Table A.2: Sample 


Size of States 


Jammu & Kashmir 
Himachal Pradesh 
Punjab 
Uttarakhand 
Haryana 

Delhi 


Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 
Andhra Pradesh 
Karnataka 
Kerala 

Tamil Nadu 


Total 
Source: calculated from IHDS-1I 
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Table A.5: Variance Inflation Factor (VIF) for North and 
South India 


Employed for cash 1:52 1.97 
Employed at family 
farm/business 


30-40 Years 
Above 40 years 
Age at Marriage 
18-20 years 
Above 20 years 


Primary 


Secondary 
Senior secondary & above 
Workexperience 


Sikh/Christian 
Other 
Family structure 
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Q2 


1.64 1.65 
E 2.45 2.39 
Senior 2260 & above 2.85 2.44 


Wagelabour 
Salaried work 
Familyfarm/business 
MeanVIF 
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A Study on 'Nudge' as а Tool in 
Balancing Child Sex Ratio 


Ashna Salim & Munawwara Zubair 


Introduction 


E India, women have been accorded a place of honour 
and worshipped as Gods of wealth, learning and destroyer 
of evil. Despite some impeccable credentials, Indian women and 
girls have not been able to get an equal space under the sky. The 
declining sex ratio for children in India is a manifestation of grow- 
ing aversion to the girl child. Preference for males has spread to 
places that were once neutral about the sex composition of chil- 
dren. The overall sex ratio in India increased from 972 in 1901 to 
940 in 2011, still remaining highly masculine. But, what is alarming 
has been the decline in child sex ratio in recent times, despite 
renewed measures to correct it in the aftermath of the 2001 cen- 
sus. The provisional census 2011 shows that the sex ratio of chil- 
dren aged 0-6 years increased from 976 females per thousand 
males in 1951 to 927 females per thousand males in 2001 and 
further to 914 females per thousand males in 2011. The persistent 
imbalance in India's is known to be the outcome of many factors. 
The determining factors behind son preference and daughter 
disfavour include a patriarchal economic structure, coupled with 
perceived cultural norms and the economic utility of boys over the 
girls. Moreover, in patrilineal and patrilocal communities, son is 
perceived to support their parents while daughters are considered 
a net drain on parental resources due to the persistence of dowry 
system. In paying dowry, many families deplete their resources 
and may have to borrow funds to furnish this offering (Jha et 
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al.2006). This may cause families to part away with daughters at 
any cost. As many socio- economic and cultural factors contrib- 
ute to the imbalance in child sex ratio, the accurate tool to correct 
such a drastic situation is one of the greatest challenge faced by 
economists and policy makers. Thus with the implementation of 
Beti Bachao Beti Padhao and the introduction of 'nudging' as a 
tool soon after the 2011 census, economists and policy makers are 
looking forward in balancing a biased child sex ratio. 


Trend in Child Sex Ratio in India 


The most disturbing aspect of 2011 Census Data by far is the 
growing imbalance between the sexes in the youngest age group 
(0-6), which is considered as a strong indicator of female foeti- 
cide. In short, the girl child is not wanted and therefore not al- 
lowed to be born. The confluence processes include limited re- 
sources, wanting the best for one's children, varying individual 
mortality, the kinds of technologies available and the nature of 
gender disparities across classes in contemporary society (Patel, 
2011). The child Sex Ratio has gained attention since 2001 Cen- 
sus when for the first time CSR falls below Overall sex ratio. The 
decline is highly worse in the sense that CSR falls by 18 points 
between the two census periods 1991 and 2001, whereas Popula- 
tion Sex Ratio increased by six points during the same period. 


Figure 1 Child Sex Ratio:1961-2011 


1961 1971 1981 1991 2001 2011 


Census Years 


Source: Census Report, 2011 
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It can be evidenced from the Figure that there has been a 
steep fall in CSR since 1981 and this has been the trend thereaf- 
ter. The Child Sex Ratio has registered an all-time low in 2011. 
There is a phenomenal three fold increase in the growth rate of 
population in the latter half of the twentieth century. But it is per- 
plexing that the CSR has been falling during the same period. 


State Wise Analysis of Child Sex Ratio in India 


The child sex ratio pattern is heterogenous with respect to 
Indian states. It was in 2001 that several states in India especially 
North -West experienced plunges in their child sex ratio. Till then, 
all studies concentrated on child sex ratio were centered around 
the notion of cultural differences in the north and south. But, the 
2011 census has shown a change in the existing scenario that is, 
from a north-south divide to a pan Indian phenomenon. 


Table 1 States Showing Declining Trend in Child Sex Ratio 


Lo perm m 
Jammu & Kashmir Е 
[ Wm [ns [wm 


Madhya Pradesh |o | 92 | 92 | 
зана eris [or [ws эн — 
Lass ue po ЕИ 


Source: Census 2011 
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A glance at the Table 1 shows those states where the child 
sex ratio is declining compared to 2001. Sharp fall in the range 22 
to 82 points have been reported in Jammu and Kashmir, Dadra 
and Nagar Haveli, Lakshadweep, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, 
Uttarakhand, Jharkhand, Madhya Pradesh and Nagaland during 
2001 to 2011. Itis noticed that even north-eastern states like Sikkim 
(963 to 944) and Arunachal Pradesh (964 to 960) have shown a 
declining trend. 


Table 2 States Showing an Improvement in 
Child Sex Ratio 


Child Sex Ratio 
|____________ о | 200 | 2011 | 
ааттаа ost | ве | 


аи ________ зе | за [9 ] 
оа Гов Гав ае 
[wma ов ое [» 


Andaman & Nicobar Islands | 973 | 957 | 966 — 


Source: Census 2011 


From Table 2, it is clear that the increase 15 substantial in 
Punjab (+48), Haryana (+11), Chandigarh (+22), Gujarat (+3) and 
Tamil Nadu (+4) between 2001 and 2011. Whatever the improve- 
ments in north-west India, child sex ratio has been falling in larger 
parts of western, central, eastern and even in southern parts of 
India. In other words, the state wise figures demonstrate a widen- 
ing of circle well beyond the so called prosperity belt of north- 
west to almost all states and Union Territories of India. Alarmed 
by this long-standing gender gaps, Beti Bachao Beti Padhao scheme 
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was launched by Government of India in January 2015. The pri- 
mary objectives of the BBBP scheme are to: (i) prevent gender- 
biased sex-selection; (i1) ensure the survival and protection of the 
girl child; and (11) promote education and participation of the girl 
child. In the first phase the scheme was launched in 100 districts 
and all Union Territories. Second phase covered 61 more districts 
across 11 States and UTs. Currently, all the 640 districts in the 
country are covered. One of the outstanding feature of BBBP 
scheme is the use of ' nudge' , a concept from the field of 
behavioural economics which is gaining worldwide attention after 
Richard Thaler, an American Economist received the veteran Nobel 
Prize in Economics for his phenomenal contributions in Behav- 
ioral Economics. In a single sentence'nudge' can be described as 
‘non-enforced compliance’. Public policies have the ability to af- 
fect all aspects of life. There exist different degrees of influence 
on behaviour for public policies, starting from laissez faire on one 
extreme to mandate at the other end. If the varying degrees of 
influence of public policies are arranged, we get a spectrum as 
following: 


LAISSEZFAIRE INCENTIVIZE MANDATE 


On the one hand, there is laissez faire, which is doing noth- 
ing and allowing individuals or businesses to chart their own course. 
When the market produces a socially beneficial conclusion on its 
own, laissez faire works well. Otherwise it fails. Public policy in 
the form of regulations are mandates which coerces people to act 
in a socially desirable manner. In between these two are incen- 
tives which motivates good behaviour through giving incentives 
like subsidies and demotivates bad behaviour by imposing taxa- 
tions etc. Recent development in this spectrum of influence are 
NUDGES. Nudge policies gently encourage people to engage in 
desired behaviours while respecting their freedom of choice. Nudge 
is a concept in behavioural economics. 


Behavioural Economics is a combination of economics and 
psychology which helps us to comprehend how and why individu- 
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als behave the way they do in the real world. It is believed in 
behavioural economics that individuals have bounded rationality 
unlike the neo classical economics that individuals are rational. 
Bounded rationality suggests that individuals and businesses try to 
satisfice rather than maximise. 


Nudge is a behaviour modification tool which was first intro- 
duced by Wilk (1999) and later popularized by Richard Thaler and 
Cass Sunstein in 2008 via their book titled " Nudge: Improving 
Decisions about Health, Wealth, and Happiness". As per their words 
"A nudge, as we will use the term, is any aspect of the choice 
architecture that alters people's behaviour in a predictable way 
without forbidding any options or significantly changing their eco- 
nomic incentives. To count as a mere nudge, the intervention must 
be easy and cheap to avoid. Nudges are not mandates. Putting 
fruit at eye level counts as a nudge. Banning junk food does not." 
(Thaler &amp; Sunstein 2008, p. 6). But every incentive-based 
and mandate-based policy cannot and should not be replaced by 
nudge policies. 


The Need for Nudges 


They are needed because people are generally busy and try- 
ing to get along in a complex world. Thus people do not have 
enough time or attention to think deeply about all the different 
choices they have to make (Thaler and Sunstein 2009, p.37). Con- 
sequently, many people will appreciate helpful nudges. 


Beti Bachao Beti Padhao 


As per the census of 2011, it was observed that Child Sex 
Ratio(CSR) i.e. number of girls for every 1000 boys in the age 
group of 0 to 6 years has declined to 918 from 976 in 1961. The 
main reasons identified for such a decline are preference for sons, 
Social construct of discriminating girls, Socio-cultural and religious 
biases, Ease of access, affordability and misuse of diagnostic tools. 
This reduction necessitates quick action regarding girl children's 
survival, safety and education. This campaign was launched ini- 
tially in Panipat, Haryana which had the worst child sex ration in 
2011 census i.e 834 as compared to the national average of 919. 
BBBP was initially launched in 100 districts in 2014-15 and then 
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expanded to further 61 districts in 2015-16. On an average the 
ratio has improved from 909 to 919 during the programme period. 
The initiative was further extended to all districts of the country in 
2018. 


> Nudges used in Beti Bachao Beti Padhao programme. 


The programme deals with one of the cognitive biases called 
failure bias. "Failure bias" is the urge to look at failure rather than 
on successes because failure is more visible. This bias can be 
corrected through behavioral principles Failure bias, one of the 
cognitive bias can be corrected through behavioral principles like 


Emphasize Social Norm 


• Examples like highlighting the number of people who vote, 
save regularly, pay their taxes on time, and other positive 
behaviours. 


• Clarify the insignificant role of detractors/negatives of 
influencers whenever feasible to avoid “failure bias”. Focus on 
influencers that people can relate to, for example those in the same 
geography or age group. 


Disclose Outcomes 


Disclose the realized benefits of good behaviour. Beti Bachao 
Beti Padhao made successful use of "social norms" , the aim was 
to celebrate girl child and make it norm. Initiatives inside the 
scheme, such as “Selfie with Daughter” aided in attaining this 
goal, as parents around the country began to share images of them- 
selves with their daughters, speeding up the pace of societal 
change. #SelfieWith Daughter began as a fad started by a proud 
father in Haryana. This concept of' Selfie with Daughter’ created 
a sense of pride as parent of girld child and this proud feeling 
motivated other parents in the society who gave preference for 
male child to cherish the birth of girl child. In the context of Beti 
Bachao Beti Padhao campaign, the focus is on people who treat 
their daughters equally; this corrects the failure bias and unequivo- 
cally establishes the social norm of treating females fairly. Thus 
BBBP effectively made use of the 'social norm' which is an im- 
portant type of nudge'. Since Beti Bachao Beti Padhao (BBBP) 
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Scheme aims to address primarily declining Child Sex Ratio (CSR) 
and related issues of empowerment of girls and women over a life 
cycle continuum, it is significant to analyse whether child sex ratio 
has improved after the implementation of the scheme. But the 
data on child sex ratio is available only in the State report of 18 
States, which were covered in Phase-I of NFHS-5. No such re- 
port is available for UTs. Also, similar reports for States covered 
in Phase-II of NFHS-5 is yet to be published. On the basis of the 
available data, a graphical analysis is carried out. 


Figure 2 Performance of Child Sex Ratio since the 
Implementation of BBBP 
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It is clear from the figure that out of the 18 states, only three 
states including Andhra Pradesh (-18), Bihar (-17) and Goa (-146) 
showed a downfall. The most notable downfall was in Goa that is, 
from 920 (2011) to 774 (2020). All other states show an increasing 
trend and the difference is also notable. Although the entire credit 
for this rising trend cannot be attributed to the use of behavioural 
insights, but integrating nudges into the formulation of BBBP 
scheme did play a major role in its success. 


Conclusion 


Behavioural economics encompasses the premise that we all 
have behavioral biases while making decisions, and some of those 
tendencies can be modified by drawing inputs from psychology. 
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Incorporating, this more realistic knowledge in formulating public 
policies can make them more effective. As in the case of ‘nudge’, 
government channelize people's choices in a particular direction 
by providing them a 'choice architecture' without barring any op- 
tions. It has been a novice attempt from the part of policy makers 
to incorporate nudge as a policy tool dealing with child sex ratio. 
The state report published by the latest National Family Health 
Survey (NFHS-5) showing improvements in child sex ratio in more 
than 80 percent of the states surveyed can be a reflection of this 
novel tool, nudge. As census data is not available, NFHS data 
based on sample survey is a major limitation to the study. 
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Non-Communicable Disease Burden 
among Women in India: Evidence from Glo- 
bal Burden of Disease Study 


Sanitha Sadanandan 


Introduction 


ealth is critical to human pleasure and well-being, as 

well as prosperity, wealth, and even economic growth. 
Good health and well-being are significant dimensions to ensure 
the quality of life and to attain human development. Health should 
not be viewed solely as a means of curing a sickness but as an 
indicator of social, economic, material, and environmental devel- 
opment. Health is both a means to and an end to growth. It con- 
fers on a person or group the ability to live a life free of illness 
while also allowing them to reach their full potential. The state of one ‘s 
health is multifaceted, and it is measured using a variety of indica- 
tors such as morbidity, mortality, life expectancy at birth, nutri- 
tional status, and so on. Health outcomes either in the form of 
good health or ill-health determine the survival of an individual. 


The whole world has experienced significant transitions in 
the global health arena over the last several decades, including a 
decline in infant and child mortality, an increase in life expectancy 
and the proportion of elderly people in the populace, and a sub- 
stantial shift from infectious to chronic ailments. There has been a 
transition in global health outline such as the shift of diseases bur- 
den and death from communicable and maternal diseases to non- 
communicable diseases (NCDs), both in high and low-income 
countries. NCDs are one of the foremost challenges confronted 
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by all the countries especially among developing countries in this 
21st century. The epidemiological burden of chronic diseases and 
associated risk factors are rising over the world (Abegunde and 
Stanciole, 2006). The economic and social consequences of chronic 
diseases are felt by all countries, particularly vulnerable sections 
of the society. These transitions have afflicted people all around 
the world, particularly women. Women’s health issues and chal- 
lenges have altered tremendously over the world in the last few 
decades. 


The coexistence of disease burden associated with repro- 
ductive health, nutrition, and infections, as well as the growing 
crisis of chronic and noncommunicable illnesses, has increased 
(Langer et al., 2015) . The traditional causes of morbidity and 
mortality have been replaced by chronic and degenerative dis- 
eases, also among women. NCDs have an impact on women's 
health and development throughout the lifespan causing morbidity 
and mortality as well as jeopardising their socio-economic posi- 
tion. Women’s health conditions have changed dramatically, and 
NCDs such as cardiovascular disease, stroke, kidney problems, 
respiratory disorders, and trauma are the top causes of death for 
women worldwide in both high and low- income nations (WHO, 
2010; The George Institute for Global Health India, 2016). There 
is a clear disparity in the prevalence of self-reported ailments be- 
tween men and women across countries, as per the literature. 
Gender is a key determinant of NCD prevalence and plays a ma- 
jor role in illness reporting in developing countries (Рата & Bhise, 
2016). Relative to men, women are more susceptible to the risk of 
many NCDs like obesity, diabetes, heart disease, stroke, cancer, 
chronic respiratory disorders, and so on (Anish et al, 2013; Bonita 
& Beaglehole, 2014; Patra & Bhise, 2016). Despite having a longer 
life expectancy, women are more likely to be impaired as a result 
of NCDs such as back and neck pain, depression, and respiratory 
illnesses (The George Institute for Global Health India, 2016). 
Women in many communities lack control of resources and, as a 
result, cannot afford quality NCD care (Bonita & Beaglehole, 
2015). 


As the agent of a healthy lifestyle and principal caretaker in 
the families, women play a vital role in the communities to attain 
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health and well-being. Therefore, the growing burden of NCDs, 
particularly among women acts as a major obstacle to develop- 
ment, mainly to achieve the ongoing agenda of sustainable devel- 
opment. If people with NCDs are the principal income earner or 
raising the children, NCD-related short- or long-term disability or 
early mortality can lead to lost personal and household earnings 
(Engelgau et al., 2011) . Death and disability from NCDs in the 
most productive age can lead to a high economic burden in terms 
of catastrophic healthcare expenditure upon households. As per 
recent data from the Global Burden of Disease (GBD), the share 
of Communicable, Maternal, Neonatal, and Nutritional Diseases 
(CMNND) to total deaths among Indian women has decreased 
from 60 percent in 1990 to 28 percent in 2019, while the share of 
NCDs to total deaths in women has increased from 32 to 64 per- 
cent. To achieve the targets of Sustainable Development Goals 
(SDGs), it is necessary to prevent NCDs as to reduce one by third 
of premature NCD death by 2030 and attain gender equality as 
the major goal of sustainable development. Given this backdrop, 
the present study has attempted to focus on the current situation 
and gap in the reported prevalence of NCDs among women in 
India. The study tries to analyse the burden of NCDs and related 
risk factors among women in India. 


Data and Results 


The study has employed the data extracted from the Global 
Burden of Disease Study (GBD) in various periods (1990-2019). 
The data regarding non-communicable diseases, deaths, disabil- 
ity-adjusted life years (DALYs) has been analysed from the GBD. 
The burden of NCDs at the state level, specific disease level as 
well as their risk factors have been evaluated. To analyse the 
prevalence of NCDs, their associated risk factors, and SDG, data 
is gathered from various secondary sources like WHO, GBD study, 
WEF, NITI Aayog, ICMR, GOI reports, etc. 


Noncommunicable diseases are the main cause of illness and 
premature mortality worldwide, accounting for seven out of ten 
fatalities. NCDs have a substantial impact on countries and the 
public, predominantly affecting the poor and vulnerable, thus ham- 
pering development. It is evident from the given data that, there is 
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a transition in disease burden from communicable to non-commu- 
nicable diseases among both males and females. As per Global 
Burden of Disease (GBD), the share of Communicable, Mater- 
nal, Neonatal, and Nutritional Diseases (CMNND) to total dis- 
ease burden among Indian women has decreased from 65 per- 
cent in 1990 to 32 percent in 2019, while the share of NCDs to 
disease burden in women has increased from 28 to 59 percent. 
The same change is evident in the case of death (Tablel). The 
NCD burden is high among women (59 percent) than men (57 
percent). The NCD burden among the women is comparatively 
high than all India levels. 


Table 1-Disease Burden in India 
(in terms of DALY and Death) 


Category | 1990 | 2019 | 1990 2019 |1990 


CMNND | 59.54 | 29.04 | 64.56 | 32.34 | 62.01 | 30.63 
NCD 30.34 | 57.32 | 27.96 | 58.52 | 29.17 | 57.92 
Injuries 10.12 | 13.63 | 748 |9.14 |8&.82 | 11.45 


Source: GBD India Compare, https://vizhub.healthdata.org/ 
gbd-compare/india; GBD Compare, https://vizhub.-health- 
data.-org/gbd-compare 


In India, the current rate of NCDs in terms of DALY is 57.92 
percent. At the national level, it is observed that the NCD burden 
in terms of DALY is much higher among women (59 percent). In 
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India, health status differs extensively across various states, as 
well as across gender within states. There is a wide inter-state 
disparity in the occurrence of illness burden among the States. 
The state-wise analysis of NCD burden in India indicates that e 
rate of NCD burden in terms of DALY and death is very high in 
Kerala and followed by Goa, Punjab, and Himachal Pradesh. It is 
also observed that NCDs are less prevalent in north- eastern 
states. The NCD burden is low among the lower-income states 
like Bihar, Odisha, Madhya Pradesh, and Rajasthan (Table 2). 
It is also evident that the NCD burden is comparatively high among 
women than men in almost all states in India. 


Table 2- NCD Burden Among Various States in India, 2019 


NCD as percent NCD as percent 
States of total DALYs of total deaths 


; 642 


Andhra Pradesh 


Arunachal Pradesh 


Assam 


Bihar 


Chhattisgarh 


Delhi 


Goa 


Gujarat 


Haryana 


Himachal Pradesh 


Jammu & Kashmir 
and Ladakh 


Jharkhand 
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Karnataka 646 | 663 654 | 734 | 714 72.5 
Kerala 75.8 78.1 769 | 821 | 815 81.8 
Madhya Pradesh | 506 | 529 517 | 605 | 585 59.6 
Maharashtra 649 67.1 660 | 721 | 712 717 
Manipur 60.0 | 634 61.6 | 665 | 63.9 65.4 
Meghalaya 548 58.1 564 | 614 | 63.9 60.9 
Mizoram 56.0 58.8 574 | 65.3 | 62.9 64.3 
Nagaland 56.0 572 566 | 63.5 | 61.0 62.5 
Odisha 529 | 55.7 543 | 562 | 560 56.1 
Punjab 669 | 710 689 | 743 | 769 75.6 
Rajasthan 512 | 515 514 | 616 | 577 599 
Sikkim 664 70.5 682 | 704 | 72.7 714 
Tamil Nadu 673 68.7 68.0 | 732 | 715 724 
Telangana 61.8 63.5 62.7 | 692 | 66.6 68.0 
Tripura 64.5 66.1 653 | 733 | 71.6 72.5 
Uttar Pradesh 495 | 488 492 | 596 | 532 56.7 
Uttarakhand 60.7 | 631 617 | 686 | 67.0 67.9 
West Bengal 65.3 66.7 660 | 736 | 719 72.8 


Source: GBD India Compare, https://vizhub.healthdata.org/ 
gbd-compare/india. 
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Table 3-Major Types of NCDs among Women in India 


DALY 
NCDs 


скр» [as [ia | oss [2m | 


Source: GBD Compare, https:/vizhub.healthdata.org/ebd-compare *Cardio- 
vascular Disease # Chronic Respiratory Disease +Chronic Kidney Disease 


The disease-specific rate of NCDs among women in India is 
shown in Table 3. Cardiovascular diseases (CVDs) are much 
higher among women (12 percent of DALY and 26 percent of 
death) in India. Besides, chronic respiratory diseases (CRD), life- 
threatening cancer is also highly prevalent among women. The 
ailments such as diabetes, kidney problems, and other NCDs like 
thyroid, musculoskeletal and urinary problems are also seen among 
women. 


Table 4-NCD Burden among women by 
Age group in India Category 


Source: GBD Compare, https://vizhub.healthdata.org/gbd-compare 
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Across the age group, those women aged 50 and up are more 
likely to become at risk of NCDs in India (Table 4). In this age 
group, the reported NCD rate was 78 percent of DALY and 77 
percent of death those aged 50-69, and 75 and 73 respectively in 
those aged 70 and above. The NCD burden was also high among 
the productive and working-age group, the NCD burden as a per- 
cent of DALY and death was 63 and 49 percent respectively 
among those aged 15-49. The NCD burden was comparatively 
lower among children (less than 15 years), at the same time NCDs 
were reported (37 percent of DALY) among the 5-14 age group 
indicating, the adolescent girls are also prone to the risk of NCDs. 


The growth of NCDs is mainly due to the increase in risk 
factors such as physical inactivity, use of tobacco, low consump- 
tion of fruits and vegetables, high body mass index, and so on. The 
behavioural and environmental risks lead to overweight and obe- 
sity, raised blood pressure, and raised cholesterol, subsequently 
increasing the occurrence of CVDs, diabetes, cancers, and chronic 
respiratory diseases. In India, the behavioural and metabolic prob- 
lems associated with the rising burden of NCDs have become 
ridiculously large. Dietary concerns include a lack of fruits and 
vegetable consumption, and grains, as well as a high salt and fat 
intake. Physical inactivity, a poor diet, cigarette use, and hazard- 
ous alcohol consumption are all frequent risk factors for NCDs, 
and they have serious effects on women and children. 


Discussion 


Women who are healthy, educated, and empowered are ide- 
ally equipped to the multiple roles they play as mothers, caretak- 
ers, workers, volunteers, and leaders, all of which have an impact 
on society and contribute to long-term development. Investing in 
the health of women is thus a critical policy mechanism for devel- 
opment (Bloom et al., 2015). Women’s health is impacted by glo- 
bal transitions in economic, environmental, and social domains, which 
adversely impacts the entire system subsequently, the path of sus- 
tainable development. However, the shifting global burden of dis- 
ease reveals substantial progress in some of the women’s leading 
health concerns, but there are still significant challenges and dis- 
parities. Women in low- and middle-income countries generally 
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bear a triple burden of ill health due to reproductive and maternal 
health issues, infectious diseases, and NCDs (NCD alliance, 2016). 
NCDs such as cardiovascular illnesses, stroke, cancer, diabetes, 
respiratory disease, and mental health disorders are now the lead- 
ing cause of mortality and morbidity for women in almost all coun- 
tries (Langer et al., 2015). 


Women in developing nations are particularly affected by the 
epidemiological transition, as they bear the brunt of reproductive 
health difficulties, and are massively affected by NCDs later on in 
life. Maternal health is an early predictor of the likelihood of de- 
veloping an NCD. 


Common NCD risk factors, such as hypertension and high 
blood sugar, can cause major difficulties during pregnancy, endan- 
gering the health and lives of women and their new- borns, and 
increasing the likelihood that their children will develop an NCD 
later in life. Likewise, a mother’s under or overnutrition during 
pregnancy can raise her kid’s chance of getting heart disease or 
diabetes later in life. 


In India, the NCD burden in terms of DALY is much higher 
among women than men. Within states, as well as between gen- 
ders, there are significant differences in health conditions in the 
country. The rate of NCD burden in terms of DALY and death is 
particularly high in states like Kerala, followed by Goa, Punjab, 
and Himachal Pradesh as per GBD. Kerala is experiencing a sig- 
nificantly higher level of epidemiological change when compared 
to other Indian states. Disease prevalence has been growing over 
the years for non-communicable diseases in the state. NCDs are 
responsible for approximately 90% of premature death in Kerala. 
Itis observed that cardiovascular diseases (CVD), respiratory dis- 
eases, and cancers are more reported in India, and women are at 
a greater risk of various NCDs. Older adults are more vulnerable 
to the risk of NCDs. Furthermore, the NCD load was also high in 
the productive and working-age groups. NCDs were observed 
among the 5-14 age group, indicating that adolescent girls are 
equally at risk of NCDs. NCDs are on the rise all across the 
country, due to significant economic expansion and urbanisation, 
along with changes in lifestyle that have raised vulnerability to 
NCD risk factors. 
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People’s exposure and vulnerability to NCDs, as well as their 
health consequences, are influenced by socioeconomic factors 
(Patra & Bhise, 2016). Girls and women bear a disproportionate 
share of the burden of NCDs in their families. NCDs typically 
affects women during their peak years of productivity. House- 
holds are rapidly being entrapped or driven into poverty as a result 
of catastrophic health costs and lost earnings. In many regions, 
women-headed households are more likely than men-headed 
households to face catastrophic out-of-pocket medical expenses 
(Langer et al., 2015) . There is a need for greater evidence to 
highlight the importance of adopting a more comprehensive life- 
course strategy for women's health. The lack of systematic cause- 
specific morbidity, comorbidity, mortality and data on risk factors, 
as well as socio-economic and demographic based databases are 
one of the major limitations of the study. 


Conclusion 


Access to better health and well-being is a basic right, and 
the Sustainable Development Framework provides a new incen- 
tive to recognize that everyone, not just the wealthy, has access to 
the highest levels of health and health care. The inclusion of gen- 
der equality and NCD in the 2030 Agenda reaffirms the role of 
NCD prevention and equity to achieve sustainable development 
goals. As a result, there is a pressing need to tackle the problem in 
states with the highest rates of NCDs, with a special focus on 
women from poor socio- economic conditions. There is a need to 
follow a life-course approach to NCD prevention, beginning with 
the health of girls and young women before and throughout preg- 
nancy. It is critical to take immediate actions to improve NCD risk 
factor knowledge and awareness where women are more sus- 
ceptible to specific NCDs. In this scenario, it is necessary to en- 
act public policies that encourage health-promoting behaviours, 
along with regulatory measures for the protection and prevention 
of NCDs, as well as the expansion of women-friendly primary 
health care, especially for NCD care. Gender-responsive health 
policy interventions and strategies, as well as inter-sectoral col- 
laboration to identify and promote measures beyond the health 
sector, should be implemented to improve the health and well- 
being of women as well as to achieve sustainable development. 
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